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Have a Share in 
GREEN LAKE 


URING the month of January all Northern Baptists are asked to 

make a special gift which will go towards the purchase price of our 

Green Lake Assembly. Those who do so will be issued one of the 
Fellowship Bonds pictured above, in amounts commensurate with the size 
of their gifts. (The bonds come in 8 different denominations — ranging 
from $1 to $1000.) 

The sum of $225,000, known as Part III of the Unified Budget, remains 
as the unpaid balance on our Assembly grounds. Laymen of the denomina- 
tion, who have taken the responsibility for raising this amount, hope to 
have it all in hand by the end of this month, through the “sale” of the 
Fellowship Bonds. 

The bond which you receive in exc hange for your gift to Green Lake will 
not bring you any financial return. But in a very real sense it will pay big 
dividends to all members of the denomination. Our experience during the 
past summer has given us a pre-view of the future possibilities of Green 
Lake as a center of fellowship and inspiration. It will strengthen the zeal 
of those who are actively engaged in the work . . . kindle the hearts of our 
young people and prepare them for Christian service ...and give to 
countless others a vision of the greatness of our cause and a desire to join 
with us in carrying out our Master’s Commission. 


NORTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION 
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THE QUESTION BOX 
ANUARY 
Spe ee ye taken from all 
Fe Co ntees is open + * to subscribers. 

1. What city furnished several 
hundred pounds of hard candy? 

2. Who is Gunnar Hoglund? 

8. What is the supreme lesson 
of life? 

4. Who holds a Yale degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy? 

5. For whom is life not going 
to be easy after the war? 

6. What is regulated to the 
minutest detail? 

7. What presents a challeng- 
ing postwar problem to Chris- 
tians? 

8. What teacher was a former 
Rhodes Scholar? 

9. In what city is ““The Rose 
of Sharon Baptist Church”? 
Note that the current contest began with 
September and runs th June, 1945, 
and is open only to s e 

10. What President’s Com- 
mission reported in 1909? 

11. Who is Luman J. Shafer? 

12. What missionary head- 
quarters is completely wrecked? 

18. Who was ordained in 
1898? 

14. What was a “dress re- 
hearsal”’ for the second World 
War? 

15. What is scheduled for 
Cleveland, January 16-19? 

16. Who is Mrs. Way-sung 
New? 

17. Whose 50th birthday fell 
on December 11, 1941? 

18. What spoils men’s sys- 
tems of exploitation? 


Rules for 1 944-1 945 


Pus answers every question 
pobeene ap September to 
usive, a prize of a worthwhile mis- 
book or a o yeu subscription to 
py will be award: 

Answers should be k: ts home until July 
= all sent in ~ e-y 1D order to be eligible 
‘or & prize, both answers and the e 

— on L..4- anewers are are found must 


"Answers should be written briefly. Do not 
t the question. 
ere two or more in a group work to- 
gether only one set should be iy" in and in 
~— a case only one prize will be awarded. 


answers must be mailed by 
july. 15, 1945, to receive credit. 



























WHO’S WHO 
In This Issue 


Earl Frederick Adams is General 
Director of the Council on Finance 
and Promotion. 

Dana M. Albaugh is the Foreign 
Board’s Secretary for Europe and 
Belgian Congo. His intended trip to 
Congo three years ago ended on a 
nazi sea raider after his rescue from 


the shelled S.S. Zam Zam. 
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Mary Edith Arey is President of 
the Woman’s American Baptist For- 
eign Mission Society. 

Henri de Bayle, M.D., is a surgeon 
in Managua, Nicaragua and a diplo- 
matic representative of his country 
to the United States. 


Sterling S. Beath is a missionary 
in China, in service since 1917, and 
repatriated on the M.S. Gripsholm. 

May A. Coggins is a missionary of 
the Woman’s Foreign Board, in the 
Philippine Islands in service since 
1923, now at home on furlough. 

















































































































The Handwriting on the Wall 


CARTOON NuMBER 117 sy CHaarues A. WELLS 
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AD news is creeping into our newspapers. Nations are 
drifting back to the old pattern for peace, of keeping all 
they have, and of grabbing all they can. That means heart- 
break for the future. American leadership stood out as long 
as it could for a true interpretation of the Atlantic Charter. 
Now it is evident that power politics is again in the ascend- 
ancy. The only hope is that some miracle may persuade the 
peacemakers to build on foundations of justice, truth, 
equality, brotherhood, the only bases for an enduring peace. 


Men do not really want global brotherhood. It spoils their 
systems of exploitation. All their proclamations about truth 
and justice mean nothing when they really do not want the 
brotherhood toward which truth and justice always point. 
This explains, when the curtain of censorship is lifted, why 
lengthy conferences on postwar settlement end in snarls. 
Men will not face one simple fact. Each wants to gain or 
retain for his nation special advantages. Each is reluctant 
or unwilling to yield a pojnt that touches selfish interests. 


Today God’s handwriting is again on the wall as it was 
in the time of Belshazzar. And the interpretation is, “Love 
thy neighbor or perish in World War IEI.”—Cuartes A. 
WELLs. 
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All Monthly Records 
Broken in November! 

On top of October’s gratifying 
net gain of 698 subscriptions No- 
vember kept the subscription to- 
tal climbing steadily higher. No- 
vember produced 4,327 subscrip- 
tions as compared with 3,516 in 
November, 1948, a net gain of 811, 
the highest net monthly gain thus 
far recorded! 

The score: 183 months of gain 
and 6 months of loss since the up- 
trend began in the spring of 1938, 
almost 12 years ago. 

To Club Managers, faithfully 
renewing subscribers, pastors, and 
all who helped in this record, once 
again hearty thanks. 

January is an ideal month in 
which to begin a magazine sub- 
scription. Why not subscribe for a 
friend, or a relative, or an invalid 
shut-in? They would appreciate 
having this magazine come reg- 
ularly throughout the year. 

A word of warning is necessary 
here. If your own subscription 
expires, be sure to renew it 
promptly. Paper shortage severely 
restricts the printing of extra 
copies. If your renewal comes in 
late you may miss one or more 
issues. 

A subscription coupon is 
printed on page 61. Fill it out, 
hand it to your Club Manager 
next Sunday, or mail with remit- 
tance direct to Missions, 152 
Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 





Instructions to Subscribers 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 
United Foreign 
States Canada Countries 
Single Coples..... $1.25 $1.50 $1.60 
In Clubs (Sor more) 1.00 1.25 1.45 
Remit by Money Order or Draft. Make all 
Postal or Express Ord 


¥ ers payable 

simply to MISSIONS. 

Bills, coins, stamps are sent at sender's risk. 

When you receive notice that your subscrip- 
tion has expired, renew it at once, if you have 
not already done so. Use the blank enclosed 
in your final copy Give the blank and — 
to your Club Manager; if there is none, 
directly to us. Please sign 
as it appears on your present address label. 

Sometimes a subscriber who has already re- 
newed may receive this blank, the renewal 
having reached us after this copy containing 
the blank has been mailed. 


When sepesting ch of address send both 
the old the new eddrens. 
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LETTERS 
From the Editor’s Mail Bag 


Your article in November Mis- 
sions, “When the Soldier Returns 
Home,” is displeasing in two places. 
In the first paragraph on page 483 you 
describe without comment how a busi- 
ness man treated a returned soldier to 
a whiskey and soda. You offer no 
criticism whatever. In the last para- 
graph on page 487 you speak of bread 
dipped into “wine” and then eaten 
at a communion service for soldiers. 
Do you not know that “wine” is 
not used in any Bible account of the 
Lord’s Supper? Christ did not use it. 


Why should we? And we generally do 
not. So why call it “wine”? I like 
your monthly feature THE GREAT 
DELUSION, but when you seem to 
be compromising with the liquor traf- 
fic, it leaves a doubtful, unpleasant 
taste. I am sure the greater part of 
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your readers take it for granted that 
you are on the right side of the liquor 
question.—F. R. Foss, Los Angeles, 
Cal. 

Note—Missions assumed that 
its description of how the nervous 
soldier drank the whiskey and 





They Came From All Around ... 


“The Wells week was a truly county-wide affair. Folks came from all around the 
surrounding towns and community. His messages with his striking drawings always 


seemed to go over with penetrating conviction . 


. . before a great crowd at our county 


fair, the High School, Rotary, Lions and Kiwanis Clubs and the evening mass meetings. 
We shall always be deeply grateful for his coming."*’— Rev. STANLEY T. BANKs, 
President, Herrin Ministerial Alliance, Herrin, Illinois. 


The CHARLES A. WELLS Conferences on CHRIST AND WORLD NEED 


152 Madison Avenue 


Further information on request. All engag 


He draws as he speaks 


New York 16, N. Y. 


d well in advance 
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She Challenge of Scien 


ce hese recent years of preparation for 
war have given science a new im- 


portance. It presents a challenge and it holds a fascination for girls as well as boys. In the 
picture the class in Physics is giving careful attention watching a graph recording. , 


At Franklin College adequate emphasis is given to scientific studies. Physics, chemistry, 
biology, botany, mathematics — all make their contribution in the preparation of students 
for their life service, for some only a short time longer in war, and for all a useful career in 
time of peace. 

For catalogue, bulletin and other information write to President William Gear Spencer, LL.D. 


FRANKLIN COLLEGE - FRANKLIN, INDIANA 
Sw 
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The Baptist Institute 


A NEW PROGRAM fora NEW DAY 
In training CHRISTIAN LEADERS 


( Religious Education Directors 
¢ Mission Workers 


Working Scholarships Available 


THE BAPTIST INSTITUTE FOR 
CHRISTIAN WORKERS 
Founded 1899 


1425 Snyder A Philadelphia 45, P 
meee Aven Gecar W. Henderson, Provident 
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STUDENTS RUN A 300 

ACRE FARM, INCLUDING 

A DAIRY OF 50 COWS, AN ORCHARD, AND 

600 CHICKENS, AT RIO GRANDE COLLEGE IN SOUTHERN OHIO. 
/N ADDITION 70 THEIR REGULAR COLLEGE COURSE AND 

A STRONG RELIGIOUS PROGRAM, THEY ALSO OPERATE THEIR 

OWN CANNERY AND STUDENT INDUSTRY OF WEAVING AND 

TOY MAKING, IN 1944 THEY CANNED NINE TONS OF FOOD. 





DR. JONATHAN WADE, A BAPTIST MISSIONARY IN BURMA 

FOR 49 YEARS, GAVE THE KARENS THEIR FIRST WRITTEN 

LANGUAGE . IN FEBRUARY, 18/8, HE WALKED /50 MILES 

THROUGH SNOW TO BEGIN HIS STUDIES AS ONE OF THE 
——__ > ~~ Pursr stupenrs 

see ie 
S— AT COLGATE 
SEMINARY 
IN HA ane 
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soda sufficiently implied its re- 
buke. Report of the Communion 
Service was not its own interpre- 
tation but an Army Chaplain’s 
practice.—Eb. 
= 
Your article, “‘When the Soldier 


Returns Home,” was most interesting 


and informing. I am sure you have 


done a great service to the nation 
and to the wives and parents of our 
service men. It is reassuring to know 
that a grateful nation is really doing 
the best that can be done for those 
who have hazarded their lives on 
the battlefield—Rev. Eric L. A. Hill, 


Ironton, Ohio. 
eS 


Missions grows better and better. 
The article in the November issue, 
“When the Soldier Returns Home,” 
has been read with much heartfelt 
interest and understanding by many 
fathers and mothers. I enclose check 
for two more subscriptions.—Mary 
E. Hudson, Lansing, Mich. 

= 

The article, “The Valley That 
Looks Like Hell on Earth,” by 
Eleanor R. Brooks, is fine. But a 
better title would have been, “The 
Valley That Is Like Hell to Its 
Employees.” If someone really wants 
a job with a real thrill in it, but it 
won't be written up very much even 
in religious publications, let him go 
and talk to the employers at the 
steel mills in regard to practical 
Christianity. Some of them are very 
good church members and there may 
be a Baptist or two among them. 
When Jerome Davis wrote his work, 
“Labor Speaks on the Church,” he 
was let out of the university in which 
he was a professor. Our own Homer 
Martin gave up his church rather 
than compromise, and then went to 
Detroit and organized the United 
Auto Workers. It is no credit to any 
church that it has rich members 
who contribute liberally to it while 
the poor are being bled. “Money 
covereth a multitude of sins” seems 
to be a slogan that applies also to 
the church. It is my personal opinion 
that the church is a victim of the 
capitalistic system and therefore can- 
not witness for Christ in a world 
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that so badly needs Him. I thoroughly 
enjoy Missions and hope and work 
that it may have continued growth 
in subscriptions.— Merril C. Skaug, 
Sandpoint, Idaho. 

1 


I wonder if Misstons and the 
American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society would use anything a certain 
columnist writes and whom you 
oceasionally quote, if they knew that 
we, who knew him in Shanghai, be- 
lieve that he was then in the pay of 
the Japanese and was false to China. 
I do not believe that anything he 
writes about missions will be of any 
value but in the estimation of the 
Chinese people will do us harm.—F. 
J. White, (Former President Shang- 
hai University), Upland, Cal. 

= 

We are proud of the fine magazine 
you are giving us. Of course, we don’t 
always agree with you—but you 
wouldn’t want us to. You’ve been 
most considerate and gracious in your 
handling of the present situation in 
the denomination. We, who plug 
along short-handed out here on the 
mission field might not be so re- 
strained if we started writing. Of 
course, our Board makes mistakes. 
Probably some of us missionaries are 
“duds”—but all in all, our missionary 
work as a whole is something to be 
proud of. With the world in its pres- 
ent condition, there is no time for 
bickering and division. The world 
needs Christ, and I know of no mis- 
sionary who comes out for any other 
reason. I do wish, however, that you 
would “pull” for more support to 
be sent to the fields we have, rather 


than sponsor distant, unentered (by 
Northern Baptists) South America. 
Many Protestants can and will go 
there, but. Northern Baptists have a 
lot to do to adequately staff and sup- 
port the fields we have.—Rev, Alfred 
F. Merrill, Tura, Assam. 
=a 

May God bless you as you edit 

Missions. Always remember that I 
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both love and serve the American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society and 
I am a so-called fundamentalist.— 
H. W. Kirby, M.D., Jorhat, Assam. 


Misstons is doing a grand job for 
the cause of intelligent, forward-look- 
ing religion.—President Edwin E. 
Aubrey, Chester, Pa. - 





PROFESSOR 
BAILEY 


teachings of the Scriptures. 


STUDY OF THE BIBLE 


BERKELEY has instituted new courses on 
“The Bible and Its Contents.” This School 
has always given strong emphasis to the 
study of the Bible, and the largest classes 
have been in this field, as well as the 
largest number of courses offered. Pro- 
fessor Bailey is one of the most vital and 
successful interpreters of the New. Testa- 
ment to be found in any school, and 
Professor Knudsen, who teaches the new courses, has brought additional strength to the 
Biblical work by his wide scholarship and effective teaching techniques. In these courses 
the English Bible will be read, studied" and outlined so that the student will become 
familiar with the contents of every book in the Bible and with the great passages and 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE PRESIDENT SANDFORD FLEMING, 
PH.D., 2606 DWIGHT WAY, BERKELEY 4, CALIFORNIA 


BERKELEY BAPTIST DIVINITY SCHOOL 


PROFESSOR 
KNUDSEN 








experience, qualifications, age, etc. 


860 Walden Ave. 





Whanted: k DIRECTOR OF AGENCIES: 


Some agency man who has demonstrated his ability in the recruiting and training of 
agents and in sales promotion will find a real opportunity and an attractive future as 
director of agencies for a 61-year-old Fraternal Insurance Association owned and controlled 
by Baptist laymen, 116% solvent, issuing modern policies of life insurance under control 
of the New York Insurance Department and licensed in sixteen states. 


THIS MAY BE YOU! 


If you consider yourself qualified we solicit your confidential reply with details of your 


Write: BAPTIST LIFE ASSOCIATION 


Buffalo 11, N. Y. 








the event of disability and old age. 





1. Urge your church to pay its share of its pastor’s dues 
in the Retiring Pension Fund and thus prevent distress in 


2. Persuade your church to send One Communion Offering 
each year to the M and M Board for its ministry to those 
in retirement who are already in distress. 
THE MINISTERS AND MISSIONARIES BENEFIT BOARD 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Help the Mand MW Board hy Ways 


3. Make provision In Your Will for this compassionate 
ministry to our worthy aged ministers and missionaries 
and their dependents. 


Complete information prom 


ly and cheerfully furnished 
on app ion to 











THE ATLANTIC 
CHARTER 


LEFT: President Franklin D. Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill, with members of their 
military and naval staffs, on the deck of the British 
battleship Prince of Wales, after the Sunday 
morning church service. The two men are in 
earnest conversation. On the President’s knee rests 
the Anglican Book of Common Prayer which was 
used in the service 


Photo by U. 8. 
Stgnal Corpse 
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ABOVE: President Franklin D. Roosevelt arrives on the 

deck of the British battleship Prince of Wales and is 

greeted by Prime Minister Winston Churchill. The time is 

August 13, 1941, nearly four months before “Pearl Har- 

bor”. Out of the historic conference of these two heads of 
states emerged The Atlantic Charter 


RIGHT: As Cartoonist Dorman Smith in “The Lynchburg 


News” of Lynchburg, Virginia, pictures the present status 
of The Atlantic Charter 


Dorman Smith tn “ The Lynchburg News,” reproduced by permtsston 
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JANUARY 194: 


New Year Disillusionment 





»| N WAR it is essential to inspire in people 
some hope and assurance that their 
sacrifices and the slaughter of their sons 
are for a noble cause. New Year’s Day 
marks the third anniversary of what 
was the hope and assurance of the present war. 
On January 1, 1942 in Washington, with 
impressive ceremony, 33 nations signed Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s and Prime Minister Chur- 
chill’s Atlantic Charter. Today as lights go on 
again across the world, the Atlantic Charter’s 
hopeful visions seem to be fading out. Idealis- 
tic internationalism gives way to realistic 
imperialism. “‘The Atlantic Charter,” said 
London’s Weekly News Review, “has been 
decently buried.” 

Disillusioning always is the repudiation of 
sacred promises. The Charter says, “‘ No terri- 
torial aggrandizement.”’ But the British Em- 
pire annexes Italy’s colonies in Africa. Six 
nations get slices of Germany. America ac- 
quires thousands of Pacific Islands. Some 
Americans urge outright title to Greenland, 
Iceland, and other leased areas. The Charter 
says, ““No changes not in accord with freely 
expressed wishes of peoples concerned.”’ Have 
the wishes of Finland, Latvia, Estonia, Lith- 
uapia, Poland been “freely expressed”? Will 
the wishes of the peoples of Burma, Hong- 
kong, Malaya, be respected? Trade and raw 
materials are assured on equal terms to “victor 
and vanquished.’’ Who can square that with 
Mr. Morgenthau’s industrial extinction of 
Germany and the Cairo plan for the liquida- 
tion of Japan? The Charter promises “to 
lighten the crushing burden of armaments.” 
Who can harmonize that with permanent 














peacetime American military conscription? 
The Charter summons all “for realistic and 
spiritual reasons to abandon force.” But the 
Dumbarton Oaks Conference (‘‘ Dumbarton 
Hoax”’ said a facetious newspaper reporter) 
proposes three big nations to rule the world 
by force. “This war,” said Upton Close, “‘has 
completely and totally lost its spiritual front.” 

Is a noble document, hailed with jubilation 
in 1942 by 33 nations, now only ‘“‘a scrap of 
paper”? During these years of agony has 
humanity’s comforting vision of a new world 
of human liberation, been only a dream? How 
can the promised equality, justice, freedom, 
opportunity, survive in a world whose global 
power politics depend on force? And the end 
of imperialism, predicted by Wendell Willkie 
and Sumner Welles, was it only a mirage? 

This month in Cleveland, Ohio, the Federal 
Council] of Churches holds its second con- 
ference on a just and durable peace. Thus 
there is stil] time for that conference and for 
American Christians to impress upon Pres- 
ident Roosevelt what a Protestant delegation 
told him last summer, ‘America’s Christian 
constituency will not support a peace that 
ignores moral principles.’”” On November 20th 
America’s 108 Roman Catholic Bishops de- 
clared, “We have no confidence in a peace 
that does not carry into effect without reser- 
vation or equivocations the principles of the 
Atlantic Charter.” If its promises now are 
ruthlessly repudiated it means farewell to new 
world order of justice, freedom and equality. 
Instead of a global Happy New Year prompted 
by assurance of inevitable victory, all that lies 
ahead is New Year disillusionment. 














Few Newspapers or Commentators 
Will Feature this 25th Anniversary 


ANUARY brings a 25th anniversary that few 

newspapers, periodicals, and radio commenta- 
tors will likely mention. On January 10, 1920, in 
Paris the representatives of 14 nations (the United 
States was not among them) deposited at the French 
Foreign Office their ratifications of the Versailles 
Peace Treaty which included the Covenant of the 
League of Nations. Thus the League began its of- 
ficial existence. On its 25th birthday only Portugal 
of the original 14 nations is not involved in the 
Second World War, the prevention of which was 
one of the League’s original purposes. During its 
first 20 years (1920-1939) the League successfully 
dealt with 35 international disputes that might have 
resulted in war. In four disputes, Bolivia and 
Paraguay in 1928, China and Japan in 1931, Italy 
and Ethiopia in 1985, and Germany and Poland in 
1939, the League failed. Moreover it did nothing to 
prevent foreign intervention in the Spanish Civil 
War of 1936-1939 which became a “dress rehearsal” 
for the Second World War. Chief among causes 
for the League’s failures was British and French 
utilization of the League to perpetuate their own 


The World Today 


Current Events of Missionary Interest 


The palace of the League of Nations, on its picturesque site overlooking Lake Geneva in Switzer- 
land. The extreme right wing is the famous Rockefeller Library 
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imperial systems and to preserve an unjust status 
quo in Europe. This produced a rebirth of American 
isolationism and a refusal to join the League. 

While all that is ancient history, the grave ques- 
tion is whether history will be repeated. What are 
the prospects now? Is the proposed Dumbarton 
Oaks world organization based on power politics? 
Does it mean world domination by three great 
powers, this time by Britain, Russia, and the 
United States, with China and France as fourth and 
fifth participants by courtesy of the other three? 
Will this power combination be used again to per- 
petuate an unjust postwar status quo and fail to 
consider and remove the basic social and economic 
causes of war? Mr. George Bernard Shaw is said to 
be the author of the famous aphorism, “The one 
lesson of history is that nobody ever learns the lesson 
of history.” On the 25th birthday of the League of 
Nations that needs to be remembered. 


The International Proscription 
of Religious Persecution 
T ITS autumn meeting in Washington, D. C., 
the Baptist Joint Committee on Public Rela- 
tions devoted considerable time and discussion to 
the status of religious liberty in various areas 
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throughout the world. Unanimously the committee 
adopted A PLEA FOR THE INTERNATIONAL PRO- 
SCRIPTION OF RELIGIOUS PERSECUTION, which was 
sent to government officials. The committee declared, 

We stoutly oppose religious persecution and intolerance 
by any church or state on earth. We call upon those who 
at the close of the war will frame the bases of international 
collaboration in the interests of a permanent world peace, 
to put an end to every form of religious persecution, by 
accepting and adopting in its essence the proposal made 
by President Woodrow Wilson to the Versailles Peace 
Conference in 1919, 

“Recognizing religious persecution and intolerance as 
fertile sources of war, the Powers signatory hereby agree, 
and the League of Nations shall exact from all new states 
and all states seeking admission to it, the promise that they 
will make no law prohibiting or interfering with the free 
exercise of religion and that they will in no way discriminate 
either in law or in fact, against those who practice any par- 
ticular creed, religion, or belief, whose practices are not in- 
consistent with public order and public morals.” 

President Wilson was unable to secure the adop- 
tion of his proposal in the Covenant of the League of 
Nations. That fact of history is one of the amazing 
episodes in behind-the-scenes international diplo- 
macy. Now that the second World War is soon to 
end and another effort is already being made to or- 
ganize the world on the basis of an enduring peace, 
it is of the utmost importance that full provision 
be made for religious liberty. 

At the same meeting the Committee issued an 
appeal for EQUAL RIGHTS FOR ALL RELIGIOUS GROUPS, 
declaring that, 

Whenever a state, either by concordat or by union of 
church and state, bestows upon any religious body favor, 
special legal protection, financial support, or public 
honors, such action is an injustice to citizens who dissent 
from the doctrines of the favored body, a dangerous re- 
striction of the rights of conscience, and a serious viola- 
tion of the principle of religious liberty. Therefore we im- 
plore all states to terminate such privileges; and we ask all 
favored religious bodies to renounce such special privi- 
leges and to support the principle of equal rights for all 
religions. 

The Committee on Public Relations is the only 
existing agency organically related to the Northern 
Baptist Convention, the Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion, and the two National (Negro) Baptist Conven- 
tions. It thus represents more than 10,000,000 
American Baptists, white and colored, North and 
South. This influential committee meets periodi- 
cally in Washington to consider matters of common 
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concern, and particularly world situations, domestic 
issues, and other developments that might jeopar- 
dize the historic Baptist principles of the separa- 
tion of church and state and “full freedom in re- 
ligious concernments.” 


Significant Church Merger : 
of Russian Baptists and Evangelicals 


T A conference in Moscow on October 31, 1944, 
apparently with Soviet Government permis- 
sions, attended by 45 representatives of both re- 
ligious groups, the Baptist Churches of Russia and 
the Evangelical Churches of the Soviet Union were 
merged into a single unified ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion. The two groups although holding substantially 
the same faith have hitherto maintained separate 
organizations. This highly significant development 
is reported by General Secretary W. O. Lewis of 
the Baptist World Alliance. The 45 representatives 
came from Moscow, Leningrad, the Ukraine, White 
Russia, the Caucasus, Siberia, the Volga, the Cri- 
mea, and Kazakstan, Central Asia. A council was 
created with headquarters in Moscow to consist of: 
J. I. Zhidkoff, President; M. I. Golyaeff and M. A. 
Orlov, Vice Presidents; A. V. Karev, Secretary, and 
N. A. Levindanto, F. G. Patrovsky, A. L. Andreyev 
and P. I. Malin. 

There were repeated efforts to unite these two 
groups even before the first World War. Both groups 
joined the Baptist World Alliance. The repressive 
measures the Soviet Government applied to all 
religions for several years made it difficult to hold 
conferences. Soon after the present war began, 
Russian Baptists and Evangelical Christians ap- 
pointed a joint committee to enable them to keep 
in touch with each other. The now reported merger 
is therefore significant for two reasons. It indicates 
that the so-called “sects” now have liberty of hold- 
ing religious conferences similar to that recently 
granted the Russian Orthodox Church. And it 
suggests a realization on the part of Baptists and 
Evangelicals in Russia that they can do better work 
in a closer union. 

It is to be hoped the time may soon come when 
Baptists from Russia may be able to visit their 
brethren in the outside world, and that Baptists 
from the outside may be permitted to visit Russia. 
And since the Orthodox Church now is allowed to 
educate priests, perhaps Baptists may be permitted 
to reopen their theological seminary in Moscow. 


REMARKABLE REMARKS, usually appearing on this page, be- ° 
cause of space limitation are transferred temporarily to page 27 
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President Roosevelt’s Promise 


Will Be Fulfilled! 


Concluding from last month’s issue the relocation program for 
Americans of Japanese ancestry with special reference to the 
continuing prejudice which should not be allowed to interfere 
with the solemn promise by the President of the United States 


By WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD 
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Photo by War Relocation Authority 


The depressing, bleak 
drabness of life in the re- 
location centers can easily 
be imagined from the above 
photograph of a street with 
the barrack apartments on 


both sides 


At TULE LAKE as at other Centers the 
Japanese have ingeniously improved their 
crude barracks homes by building porches out 
of scrap lumber, adding awnings, to shut out 
the blazing desert sun, and by beautifying the 
approaches with flower and vegetable gardens. 
But even these commendable efforts could not 
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Photo by W. B. Lipphard 


What chance for wholesome 
life have these bright and 
energetic American boys, 
citizens by birth but of 
Japanese parentage, so long 
as they must live in such 
environment? 


change the terrible, depressing bleakness, the 
treeless, sandy streets, the torrid temperature, 
the crudeness and cheerlessness of physical 
existence in this mass segregation living. To 
add a touch of climax to the drabness of life 
here was a Buddhist funeral that I was privi- 
leged to attend. Two priests in their ecclesias- 
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ABOVE: A Japanese 
funeral in the Tule Lake 
Segregation Center in 
California. The family 
and friends of the de- 
ceased, grouped behind 
the casket, had requested 
the War Relocation Au- 
thority to arrange for 
photographs 


tical robes officiated. The mourning family was 
dressed soberly in black as were most of the 
1,000 or more people who sat through the long, 
chanting, eulogistic ceremony in the crowded, 
hot and stuffy recreation hall. Then all paused 
outs:de for a memorial photograph. Just prior 
to the funeral I had talked with a young father 
who was making a memorial box in which to 
preserve the ashes of his little child that had 
died during the previous week and had been 
cremated. And prior to that I had visited the 
Tule Lake Center hospital, was impressed by 
its immaculate nurses, its comfortable, clean 
wards and private rooms, its superb surgical 
and X-ray equipment, its maternity ward, and 
its fascinating nursery where a dozen infants, 
one only a few hours old, were beginning this 
journey that is called life, while the man in the 
coffin at the opposite corner of the settlement 
had just reached the end of his own weary, 
frustrated trek. Thus life and death met in a 
Japanese Segregation Center in the desert of 
Northern California. 

At the present time four factors contribute 
to the continuing prejudice against America’s 
Japanese. The first three can ultimately be 











LEFT: Wherever possible, 
even in the drab environ- 
ment of a Relocation 
Center, the Japanese 
artistic temperament 
manifests itself, as here 
in efforts to beautify the 
bumble barrack home 
with a porch and a 


flower garden 


eliminated by a process of education, infor- 
mation, and constant refutation supported by 
facts. The fourth is much more difficult to 
eradicate. 

Prevalent still is the feeling that these people 
are spies and saboteurs, and therefore should be 
confined behind barbed wire and eventually 
deported to Japan. The fact is that throughout 
the three years in which the United States has 
been at war, not one case of Japanese sabotage 
in Hawaii, on the Pacific Coast, or elsewhere 
has been proved. The allegation about sabo- 
tage makes its appeal because it arouses the 
fear instinct, the most elemental and universal 
of human emotions. We can be sure that had 
there been even a single case of sabotage, the 
FBI would have publicized it and a much more 
stringent treatment of the Japanese would have 
resulted. 

Contributing also to the continued prejudice 
is a wide-spread notion that in the Relocation 
Centers the evacuees are being “coddled,” 
treated too generously, made shiftless and lazy. 
This motion may have originally been circu- 
lated by former incompetent directors and em- 
ployees of the original assembly camps. Re- 
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cruited very hurriedly and largely from WPA 
depression personnel, these men were of a type 
far inferior to the present high grade WRA 
personnel. Again the charge is utterly false. 
These people are not “coddled.” When people 
work hard for little pay, $16 per month for 
unskilled Jabor and $19 for skilled and profes- 
sional labor plus their maintenance and only 
$3.75 per month allowance for clothing, who 
can call that “coddling”? The people are 
treated decently and humanely but hardly 
generously. While the Minidoka settlement 
and others are improvements over the tempo- 
rary crude, and deplorable assembly centers 
which I visited two years ago (See Missions, 
November, 1942, page 530-538), there is never- 
theless the same lack of privacy, the same 
community mess halls, toilet and wash halls, 
barrack type of housing. the same type of 
highly collectivized and regimented commu- 
nity living. In other words, the “Little Tok- 
yos”’ of Los Angeles or San Francisco or Port- 
land have simply been transferred out into the 
desert. 

It must be admitted, however, that two 
years or more of sojourn in such a secluded en- 
vironment, far away from all contact with 
American life, inevitably encourages social 
narrowness, destroys individual initiative, and 
fosters mass timidity and reluctance to venture 
forth from this haven of economic security, 
limited and comfortless as it is, in which all 
primitive physical wants are supplied, and out 
into the complex, competitive insecurity of 
modern living. “If this community is kept 
here much longer,” said a bright young Japa- 








The Roman Catholic Chapel at Tule Lake 
Segregation Center 
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nese to me, “it will become a permanent haven 
of security, a lazy man’s paradise.” The Japa- 
nese, particularly the older generation, are 
frightened at the prospect of leaving the seclu- 
sion and security of these camps and so they 
prefer to stay. If this is coddling the Japanese 
evacuees, then it is not the fault of the Japa- 
nese. It is the fault of ithe American people who 
put them here and who still keep them here. 

The third contributing factor is a suspicion 
that swept across the nation like a prairie fire 
because it hit the average American in a tender 
spot—his ration book. It is alleged that the 
Japanese are well fed at government expense 
and are living far more luxuriously than the 
average American family in these years of 
war-time food shortages. Again the charge is 
absolutely false. At any Relocation Center the 
maximum food allowance is only 45 cents per 
person per day. Who can live luxuriously on 
that? At Minidoka in one of the community 
barrack mess halls I had supper with 150 Japa- 
nese of all ages, from little children to grand- 
parents. My humble evening meal consisted of 
a bowl of seaweed soup, a portion of rice with 
soy bean sauce, a small chunk of fried tunafish, 
and a glass of milk. There was no bread and, 
of course, no butter. Only for Sunday dinner is 
a small pat of butter served. Seldom do the 
evacuees see cheese or rationed processed foods 
or meat, except pork which is supplied by the 
camp pork farm of 700 pigs. Who can call this 
luxurious living? Plenty of fresh vegetables are 
served at the noon dinners. And why not? All 
are raised on the project farm. For more than 
an hour I toured the giant Minidoka farm of 
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Wash day comes regularly to the barrack 
relocation home 
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The giant Minidoka farm of 1100 acres where now 
grow all kinds of vegetables in what had formerly 
been arid Nevada desert 


1,100 acres and saw its magnificent ripening 
harvest of soy beans, wheat, rye, tomatoes, 
beets, carrots, peas, cabbage, onions, and the 
famous Idaho potato. Proudly the farm direc- 
tor, a government agricultural expert, pointed 
out the finest farm of onions, literally acres of 
onions, he had seen anywhere in 20 years. In 
temperatures of well above 100 degrees and in 
the sweat of thousands of Japanese brows this 
mammoth farm had been dug out of desert 
land. With the aid of miles of irrigation ditches 
the desert had been made to blossom like the 
rose. Having produced all this food at wages of 
$16 per month, why should these people not 
eat it? Yet even in spite of this enormous pro- 
ductivity, the rule is rigidly enforced. Nobody 
can eat more than 45 cents worth of food per 
day, the only exceptions being that the evacu- 
ees can eat as supplementary food what they 
raise in their own little individual gardens. I 
saw fully 1,000 “victory” garden plots, per- 
haps 20 x 20 in area, in front of the barrack 
homes, all of them well kept, beautiful, highly 
productive. Call this “luxurious living,” or 
anything else, these people are entitled to it. 
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The final factor that supports this continued 
anti-Japanese prejudice in the United States, is 
the campaign of blind, unreasoning hate by 
which all kinds of ulterior motives, such as 
color prejudice, economic greed, selfish politics, 
are merged and rationalized. Illustrative of 
that is a resolution which in identical form or 
with minor variations has been adopted up and 
down the Pacific Coast, in western states, and 
even on the Atlantic Coast by many organiza- 
tions such as the Chambers of Commerce, 
American Legion Posts, local labor unions, and 
other groups. It reads, 

This organization places itself squarely on record 
as being absolutely opposed to the release of any 
Japanese, either alien or American born. We urge 
our Senators and Congressmen to use their influence 
with the national administration and the War Relo- 
cation Authority to discontinue this dangerous 
practice immediately, and forthwith to recall any 
and all Japanese who have heretofore been released 
from the Relocation Centers for any purpose. We 
strongly urge that all Japanese, both alien and 
American born, be kept in Relocation Centers in 
the interior of the United States, under the super- 
vision and control of the Army, instead of civilian 
authorities, for the duration of the war. 

This blind hate has extended even into 
Canada which has a Japanese population of 
only 23,686. Great is the pressure on the Cana- 
dian Government to deport them all to Japan 
after the war, 

One of Canada’s leading newspapers, re- 
cently published a vicious editorial entitled, 
“‘Clear the Japanese Out of Canada,”’ in which 
it urged, 





With a microscope you can ascertain that three 
taiths, Protestant, Catholic, and Buddbist, share this 
barrack building as religious headquarters 
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We believe the future interests of Canada will 
best be served by rooting them entirely from the 
Canadian scene. Recompense the Japanese for losses 
in property, but when the war is over, send them 
all back to Japan. 


Yet in Parliament the Canadian Prime 
Minister had to acknowledge as recently as 
last August that “no person of Japanese origin 
born in Canada has yet been charged with any 
act of sabotage or disloyalty.” Fortunately the 
Prime Minister refused to yield to this blind, 
hateful prejudice which apparently is an impor- 
tation from our own Pacific Coast. So he de- 
clared that the government policy would be to 
deport only the disloyal, if there were any, 
while the loyal Japanese would be treated 
justly. 

Baptists can take pride in the unanimous 
action of the Northern Baptist Convention in 
Atlantic City where more than 2,500 Baptists, 
fourth most largely attended Convention in 
Baptist history, declared unequivocally, 


Resolved: That we commend the War Relocation 
Authority for its considerate and humane adjust- 
ment of a complex human problem in the evacua- 
tion of Japanese from the Pacific Coast. 

That the Americans of Japanese origin whose 
loyalty has been established be granted the right 
of movement to return to their homes. 

That the Baptist churches recognize their re- 
sponsibility to the Americans of Japanese origin as 
they are re-settled in our various communities and 
that they be welcomed into the Christian fellowship 
of our churches without discrimination. 

That we assert with conviction and practice with 
diligence the eternal truth that “God is no respecter 
of persons” and face this human issue on the Chris- 
tian principle rather than on a basis of pagan preju- 
dice. 


Fortunately, even in California there are 
indications of a gradual softening of prejudice. 
California newspapers have frequently pub- 
lished letters from men in the armed services 
protesting against the anti-Japanese agitation, 
similar to the letters quoted from Time in the 
preceding article. Reflecting a finer sentiment 
on the Pacific Coast is this discriminating 
comment by a business man on the train to 


San Francisco. “The Coast has become used 
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to having no Japanese,” said he, “‘and it will 
strongly resent any mass return. But if the 
Japs do come back, they must come gradu- 
ally, in limited numbers, and not settle again 
in colonies in our cities but be distributed 
throughout the area. On this basis we probably 
will agree, of course, with some outspoken ob- 
jections, to having them back.”’ The presence 
of Japanese-Americans in uniform on furloughs 
up and down the Pacific Coast is having a 
salutary effect. Mr. Carey McWilliams, author 
of Brothers Under the Skin (reviewed in Mis- 
sions, February, 1944, page 100), in a recent 
article in New Masses, describes how Japanese- 
American soldiers have for some time been per- 
mitted to return to California. “I have talked 
with dozens of these men,”’ said he; “uniformly 
they report that they have encountered no 
hostility, no abuse, and no unfriendliness. And 
they have been hospitably received and enter- 
tained in the various USO Canteens.” And he 
concludes, “‘The more the people of California 
read about the war service of Japanese-Amer- 
icans and of how an all Japanese unit at Camp 
Shelby purchased $100,000 in War Bonds, the 
more inclined they become to dismiss anti- 
Japanese agitation as a political issue that is 
being raised for sinister purposes.”’ He de- 
scribes an “anti-Japanese”’ mass meeting in 
Los Angeles where. only a handful of people 
were in the audience. The speakers were local 
nonentities. In efforts to stir up the waning 
prejudice they shrieked themselves hoarse over 
“‘mongrelization,” “racial purity,” and “racial 
integrity.”” But the better class of California 
people began to detect in this fury only echoes 
of familiar nazi doctrines that humanity is 
trying to eradicate. 

Against these facts and observations several 
conclusions are warranted. 

(1) The War Relocation Authority (WRA), 
as it is familiarly known, is doing a magnifi- 
cent job and is successfully administering one 
of the most difficult and trying problems that 
the war has precipitated into American cor- 
porate life. Its Jeadership and ‘administrative 
personnel, judged by the men and women I met 
at Minidoka and at Tule Lake, is tops in qual- 
ity and character. The WRA recognizes it has 
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a war-time emergency task and program, but it 


never forgets that it is dealing constructively 


with a desperately human problem. The 30,- 
000 evacuees, whom it has relocated after ex- 
haustive investigation as to their American 
loyalty, have spread all over the United States 
as individuals, as family groups, as students, 
as permanent settlers‘ with satisfactory em- 
ployment, or as seasonal workers. 

Fascinating are the human interest stories 
associated with this relocation program. A 
Japanese from Hawaii had arrived in the 
United States shortly before Pearl Harbor. By 
train he went to Detroit to purchase a new car, 
drove it across the continent to the Pacific 
Coast only to have himself interned as an 
enemy alien, his car placed in storage, and him- 
self eventually transferred to Tule Lake. Now 
after two years he has been found thoroughly 
loyal, transferred to another camp from which 
his release has been authorized. The car has 
been returned to him and as soon as sailing 
permit can be arranged he will be back in 
Hawaii. In Seattle an American-Japanese had 
operated a small printshop which included a 





LEFT: Rev. Shazo Hashimoto, 
pastor of the Yokohama Baptist 
Church. {See page 553 in Decem- 
ber issue.} He is interned at 
Tule Lake where he awaits 
repatriation to Japan. CENTER: 
A bridal couple at Tule Lake. 
RIGHT: A grave in the Mini- 
doka cemetery 
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press equipped to print in Japanese. When he 
was evacuated to Tule Lake, his shop was kept 
in trust by the War Relocation Authority. 
After the usual long investigation his loyalty 
was found unquestioned and he was released. 
Today that man is in India. His printing press 
is there also, both man and press shipped by the 
government in order that he might engage in 
propaganda activity to undermine the Japa- 
nese propaganda among the Indian people. 
This unusual story again supports the familiar 
adage that truth is always stranger than fiction. 
Equally interesting stories could be told of the 
other 30,000 Americans of Japanese ancestry, 
loyal and true Americans in spite of their so- 
journ in these drab, dreary, isolated, relocation 
centers, who have been released and relocated 
and are today finding congenial, useful, profit- 
able employment in all kinds of occupations 
and industries. More than 300 are now em- 
ployed by the hotels in New York to the entire 
satisfaction of employers, fellow employees, 
and hotel guests. Four are employed in various 
capacities at Baptist Headquarters in New 
York City. 
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(2) The full unrestricted return of Japanese 
to the Pacific Coast should be authorized by 
the U. S. Army. Having decreed the Coast as a 
military area and having evacuated the Japa- 
nese, when the proper time comes the Army 
should annul that decree and should simul- 
taneously issue a new proclamation to the 
effect that having originally evacuated the 
Japanese the Army would now arrange for and 
supervise their return and protect them as long 
as necessary against all unfriendly or antago- 
nistic attitudes. This would prevent any local 
police from citing as an excuse that they were 
powerless to prevent mob violence. Not even a 
California race mob would defy the Army if it 
decreed that the Japanese should be permitted 
to return. California sentiment is moving in 
that direction. At an important railway and 
highway grade crossing I sat and talked with a 
night watchman while waiting for an electric 
train back to Los Angeles. “As I see it,” said 
he without for a moment taking his gaze from 
the tracks to spot instantly any approaching 
train, “the Army should ship the disloyal Japs 
back to where they came from. But the rest, 
especially those born and raised here, and those 
who fought for us, should be allowed to come 
back here. This is still a free country.” 

But where they will locate when they return 
to California presents another problem. In Los 
Angeles, fortunately for the Japanese as well as 
the Caucasians of California, a return to what 
was known as “Little Tokyo” is now impos- 
sible because that entire area is occupied by 
Negroes who have flocked into Los Angeles by 
the thousands during the past two years, thus 
presenting to Los Angeles a race problem of 
another kind and color. With Dr. Ralph L. 
Mayberry I toured this area where only a few 
Japanese signs and names remind the visitor 
that this had been Los Angeles’ great Japanese 
colony. Now only Negroes from the South 
swarm its streets, fill its homes, cheap hotels, 
lodging houses, slum tenements, and live in a 
congestion perhaps unparalleled even in the 
Harlem section of New York City. What was 
the Japanese Buddhist Temple is now the First 
Negro Baptist Church. Around the corner is a 
rival Baptist church known as “The Lily of 
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the Valley Baptist Church.” Around another 


‘corner is a third church also named after a 


Biblical flower, “Rose of Sharon Baptist 
Church.” The presence of this new Negro 
colony creates a home mission task for the 
churches of Los Angeles that in many ways is 
more serious and ominous and certainly more 
complicated than that which they had previ- 
ously associated with “Little Tokyo.” 

(8) Finally, the Christian church faces its 
own responsibility in the solution of this Japa- 
nese-American problem. Its duty is three-fold, 
(1) to give full support and cooperation to the 
WRA program; (2) to assist locally on relocat- 
ing the evacuees who come to its community, 
to welcome them to its church services, and in 
various practical ways help them get read- 
justed to their new life and environment; (3) 
to proclaim and practice unswervingly its great 
Christian doctrine of race equality. “God hath 
made of one blood all the nations of the earth.” 
The Japanese-American problem bas its eco- 
nomic, political, cultural, and social aspects. 
It is definitely an American problem in the 
treatment of minorities. It has tremendous 
implications for American democracy at home 
and for American prestige in the eyes of nations 
abroad. But back of all these considerations is 
the fact that it is a race issue. And for that only 
the Christian church with its eternal gospel 
has the one and only solution. 

In his message to Congress on September 14, 
1943, President Franklin D. Roosevelt said, 


With the segregation of the disloyal evacuees in 
a separate center, the War Relocation Authority 
proposes to redouble its efforts to accomplish the 
relocation into normal homes and jobs’in commu- 
nities throughout the United States (except the 
Pacific Coast evacuated area) of those Americans of 
Japanese ancestry whose loyalty to this country 
has remained unshaken through the hardships of 
the evacuation which military necessity made un- 
avoidable. We shall restore to the loyal evacuees 
the right to return to the evacuated area as soon 
as the military situation will make such restoration 
feasible. 


The American people.have a right to expect 
that this solemn and sacred promise by the 
President of the United States will be fulfilled. 
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The New Pear 


A Praper for the New Pear 


teen AL GOD, our Father, Thou hast brought 
our feet over the pilgrim way of another year. In 

the pause of its close, grant us reflection, that we may 
be thankful for Thy mercies, and seek grace for the 
unknown path that lies ahead. 

Great has been Thy goodness throughout the year. 
Thy mercy, patience, and forgiveness has been round 
about us day by day. Whatever good we have achieved 
has come from Thee; the sins and failures of the past 
year are our own. Thy great faithfulness reaches unto 
the clouds; and Thy goodness has rebuked our faithless 
fears. Although Thy judgements have been abroad in 
the world and the whole earth has been shaken, and 
although nations have reeled and fallen, yet above the 
havoc and destruction the glory of Thy grace has shone 
from the Child of Bethlehem, from the awful splendour 
of the cross, and the deathless hope of the empty tomb 
of our risen Christ, the Saviour of all men. From thege 
things that cannot be shaken or removed, may we Thy 
children take fresh heart for the days that are to be. 

Give us faith and hope for the untrodden journey of 
the new year. May Thy love guide us. Then shall we 
walk wisely and with Thee. Thou art the Beginning 
and the End, Alpha and Omega, Judge of the Past, 
Master of the Present, and Pilot into the unknown. 
We pray Thee, bring Thy Church, Thy world, and 
each of us with all whom we love, into the completeness 
of Thy will, through Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 

Adapted from a New Year Prayer in The United Church Observer 


Rew Dear Scripture Texts 


Make you a new heart and a new spirit, for why 
will ye die?—Exzekiel 18:31-32. 

And the world passeth away, and the lust thereof: 
but he that doeth the will of God abideth forever. 
—I John 2:17. 

So teach us to number our days, that we may get 
us a heart of wisdom.—Psalm 90:12. 


New Pear Thoughts 


THE NIGHT IS NEVER HOPELESS when God waits 
in the dawn. He is not dead, nor is His Kingdom 
defeated; it is only delayed. Jesus Christ still lives 
and is Lord of time and eternity, the same yester- 
day, today and forever. The moral order of the 
universe is unshattered. No power of hell can 
destroy the church of the living God.—From a 
statement by Tue Councm or BisHops OF THE 
Mersopist Episcopa, CHuRca. 
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Let us praIsE Gop for His choice of us as His 
rebuilders. Out from all the generations of men God 
has called us to be His pioneers for the future that 
all together we may rebuild our broken world to His 
will—WintFrep Kirkianp, in The Living Church. 


k 


THE WORLD IS FULL OF CHANGE, but the needs of 
the human heart are the same from age to age. The 
world is full of fear and bewilderment, but the 
gospel of Christ is the message of confidence and 
hope. Hatred is widespread in the world today, 
and the means to implement it, but the Church of 
Christ goes about its divine business of proclaiming 
the love of God.—Artuur G. Boaes, M.D. 


i 


In tHE New Year. If the sorrow and grief and 
strain of the past year, and the years of war that 
have preceded it, lead the world to the altar stairs 
that slope towards God up which we hopefully 
climb, the sacrifices of the year may not have been 
in vain.—The United Church Observer. 


ik 


THE SUPREME LESSON OF LIFE is to learn what 
the centuries say against the hours.—Ratrpax WaLpo 
EMERSON. 


A New Pear Invocation 
By Wiiu1am Russe.t PANKEY 


O God of light, to Thee we pray, 
Bless us this year in Thine own way; 
Guard Thou our feet that go astray, 
And lead us to Thy perfect day. 


O God of love, in Thee we trust, 
Keep us from hate and make us just; 
Forgive our sinful pride and lust, 
And give us faith to love and trust. 


O God of peace, of storm and flower, 
With hope and trust our lives empower; 
Reveal to us in this dark hour, 

Thy holy will and matchless power. 


Renew again the hearts of men, 
With perfect love to dwell within; 
Give strength the victory to win, 
O’er every dark and hidden sin. 
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One Thousand Men 


in a Japanese Prison Camp 


A narrative of internment life in-the Pootung Japanese Camp 
across the river from Shanghai where one thousand American, 
British and Dutch bankers, merchants, missionaries, tobacco 
and oil men were confined for eight months until repatriation 








Photo by Forth ( Episcopal) 
Magazine 





Pootung University where 1,000 Dutch, British and American civilians were interned for 
eight months by the Japanese after the attack on Pearl Harbor 


ROM December 7, 1941 (Pearl. Harbor) By STERLING S. BEATH 
until my repatriation on the M.S. Grip- 
sholm, I had been out of touch with the home- _ fateful twenty-four months. On the evening of 
land. That was a period of about two years. December 7th, I had received a message from 






Many events crowded themselves into those my wife at Los Angeles saying that all was 
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Map of the Shanghai 
area, reproduced by 
courtesy of Forth (Epis- 
copal) Magazine, show- 
ing Episcopal mission 
institutions in Shanghai 
and Pootung University 


well. That was my last contact with the home- 
land for two years. 

On Monday morning, December 8th, we 
were just starting for our daily classes at the 
University of Shanghai, when the telephone 
rang. It was our business manager, C. B. Chen, 
from the University office downtown, six miles 
away, saying that Japan had declared war on 
Britain and the United States, and that shoot- 
ing was even then in progress on the Bund 
where Great Britain and the United States 
each had a small gun boat stationed in the river. 

Quickly we decided to pack a little clothing 
and personal effects and try to get into the 
International Settlement in the hope that the 
Japanese might respect the neutral status of the 
Settlement. Our party consisted of Victor Han- 
son and myself of our Northern Board, Harold 
Snuggs and Hart Westbrook of the Southern 
Board. When we got to Garden Bridge, which 
we had to cross in order to get into the Interna- 
tional Settlement, we found the bridge closed, 
as the Japanese were in the process of occupy- 
ing the Settlement. We made a call on a friend 







in the Japanese consulate who told us that this 
was a war against states, not individuals, and 
advised us to go back to the campus and wait 
there to see what might happen. We therefore 
picked up some food supplies and returned to 
our homes. 

Four days later, Thursday, December 11 
(my 50th birthday), a Japanese officer and men 
drove in the place, called for us, and placed 
posters on doors of buildings and houses, stat- 
ing that the property was occupied by the 
Japanese Imperial Navy and nothing should 
be moved or harmed in threat of serious punish- 
ment. As far as we were concerned, the officer 
said that we should go about our work as usual. 

Down to August 1942, we were allowed to 
carry on classes pretty much as usual. Al- 
though the months of March and April were 
very trying ones for us because the Japanese 
were removing all trees, flowers and shrubs from 
the campus. Part of the trees, we were told, 
went to beautify the new shrine built in Chapei 
for the Spirits of Japanese naval men killed in 
the 1937 Shanghai war. The period during 
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which the trees were being removed was hard 
for us because the campus was thrown open to 
women, children and a certain type of rather ir- 
responsible workmen. These people would come 
to the houses and help themselves to flowers, 
flower pots or anything they wanted on the 
outside, and would wander around inside. I 
was glad when we were told to move. 

On April 23, 1942, the Japanese authorities 
took over the entire campus, and we men 
were ordered to move into the International 
Settlement. We understand that the campus 
is now being used by the army to house troops, 
and by Tung Wen Japanese University, to 
train students especially for overseas service. 
We got trucks and moved our household things 
to a warehouse on Museum Road right behind 
the Missions building. Mr. Hanson and I went 
to live in the American Relief camp which had 
been established by the Swiss government. 
Other Americans, turned out of their homes by 
the Japanese, found refuge in this camp. 

After October 1, 1942 the attitude of the 
Japanese became more and more hardened. 
All enemy nationals were required to wear 
bright red arm bands containing an indication 
of the nationality of the wearer. All Americans 
had a big “A” on their arm bands, while the 
British had a “B.” Each band also had a serial 
number printed on it, so the wearer thus be- 
came only a number. Failure to wear the band 
while on the streets or in public places would 
lead to serious punishment. In addition, re- 
strictions on attendance at moving picture 
theatres, concerts, cafés, were also imposed. 
Attendance at church with the Chinese and 
contact between us and our Chinese friends 
became practically impossible. 

On November 5, 1942, early in the morning, 
60 Americans and about 200 British, Dutch and 
other enemy nationals were taken to a former 
American Marine barracks on Haiphong Road 
where they were interned. These men were 
called political prisoners and were subjected 
to more severe punishment and discipline than 
civilian internees. Many are still there. 

On February 1, 1948, the first of the civilian 
internees were sent to the Pootung Camp across 


the river from Shanghai. Two weeks later an- 
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other large group went in, and by March Ist 
all told there were 1,080 men in the Pootung 
Camp including 450 Americans, about 25 Dutch 
and 625 British. In February and March the 
remaining Americans in the Shanghai area, 
including the women and children, were put in 
the Civil Assembly Center of Chapei. 

I shall speak only of my experiences in the 
Pootung Camp. We were allowed to send in 
ahead of time two pieces of heavy baggage to 
consist of bedding, personal effects and a bed 
and mattress. We had to carry the baggage we 
had to take With us the day we entered the 
camp. We assembled on February 15th at 
10:00 a.m. We numbered about 500. Most of 
us carried far too much baggage as it was nec- 
essary for us to carry this to the launch land- 
ing about five blocks away. We were divided 
into sections of 20 men in each section with a 
captain. My section was “9A”, the “A” stand- 
ing for American. At 10:30 roll call was taken 
and at 11:00 a.M. upon a signal we took up our 
various bags, cases, boxes, clothes, etc., and 
staggered out of the Hall. A tremendous roar 
greeted us as we came out. Thousands of 
Chinese and the as yet free Americans and 
British were on hand to greet us. I had trouble 
with my too heavy load soon after we started, 
but a British gentleman ran out, picked up 
my heavy bag and helped me most of the 
way. In some cases Chinese girl students 
helped carry the baggage. Coolies came along 
with their rickshas and carried the sick and 
older men, and in some cases helped with the 
baggage. We were under guard by the Japanese 
marines, but we took some consolation in the 
fact that they did not use drawn bayonets. 

We were ferried across the river by launch. 
Luckily on the other side of the river we were 
allowed to use small trucks on rails to convey 
our baggage to the camp which was in old 
warehouses about one quarter of a mile from 
the river. The buildings were formerly occupied 
by the British American Tobacco Company 
as a factory but had been condemned for 15 
years as unsafe. Once inside the camp we 
were told to assemble in the dining room. After 
a delay of something like an hour, a very young 
Japanese dressed in civilian clothes made a 
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brief speech. His main point was that in case 
we tried to escape we would be “‘shot dead.” 

Our trunks and beds had been taken to the 
rooms before our arrival. We could select our 
own space provided it was within that section 
allotted to Section 9A. The buildings were three 
stories high. The building in which my room, 
No. 18, was located stood by itself on the north 
of the other buildings. On the first floor we 
had the dining room, half of the second floor 
was occupied by the Japanese commandant and 
the rest was used by the British internees. 
Our room was on the top floor. It was about 100 
feet long, and 50 feet wide. Inside of this room 
there were 65 Americans and 20 Hollanders, 
or a total of 88 men. Each man had enough 
space for his bed with about two feet each side 
of it. Bedbugs were present and increasing in 
numbers. We had to go down two flights of 
outside stairs to the toilet and washroom. Up 
until the first of March each section had a small 
Japanese coal stove. Our room was inhabited by 
a large number of bats which came out at night 
to catch mosquitoes and other insects. 

We had no furniture in the room, but in the 
central section the Japanese had built in bag- 
gage racks above the beds. Later we got 
whatever pieces of lumber we could from the 
yard and built tables, chairs, and lockers. 

For several days the food consisted of a little 
boiled cabbage and some fish. Later, we got ra- 
tions of rice, meat, gravy, tea and vegetables. 
The great shortage was in fats, oils and green 
things. Many of the men had difficulty in get- 
ting along on a rice diet, to which Orientals 
are adjusted. Most of the men lost weight. 

As soon as preliminary adjustments in liv- 
ing arrangements had been completed we took 
note of the situation, and found that there were 
possibilities of carrying on an educational pro- 
gram in the camp. This would give both teach- 
ers and men something to do. We had 25 pro- 
fessors, mostly from Christian colleges, British 
and American and Dutch. Others had knowl- 
edge but lacked training in lecturing and 
classroom technique. For men of this kind we 
had a series of lectures by our professors of 
education and psychology, so we eventually 
built up a faculty of 60 men to handle the 150 
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courses and the 750 students who eventually 
enrolled. We formed a committee consisting of 
Professor Ellis Tucker of St. John’s University 
as Director; Sterling Beath of the University of 
Shanghai associate director; Dwight L. Sheretz 
of Soochow University, registrar and executive 
secretary; and Irvine Dugan of Hangchow 
College as treasurer. We named our university 
“Pootung University.” This committee was 
appointed officially, and with the complete ap- 
proval of the Japanese. 

Classes began within 10 days. Most of the 
class work was done on crude wooden benches 
and tables. The walls and sides of suitcases 
served as blackboards. Some teachers had 
brought their books and notes into camp with 
them, but many did their teaching entirely 
from memory. The only equipment we had as a 
school was a box of chalk given us by the Amer- 
ican head of the camp. The tables and benches 
in the dining room formed the office, the lecture 
halls and laboratory of Pootung University. 

Since many missionaries could teach Chinese, 
we had classes in Cantonese, several sections of 
Mandarin, several sections of Shanghai dialect, 
all dealing with reading and conversation. Be- 
cause of the lack of text-books some teachers 
used the Bible as a text. One of the best at- 
tended classes was one on writing of Chinese 
characters conducted by William R. Leete, a 
missionary from North China. He had about 40 
men in his advanced class and about the same 
number in his beginners’ class. Mr. Leete was 
also an expert in cleaning fish in the kitchen. 
This work took most of the night as well as the 
evening, so it was arranged to have the class in 
Chinese writing during the morning. 

In addition to the courses mentioned, the 
series of lectures by Dr. Drake, a professor in 
the Chee Loo University, on “The History of 
the Chinese People,” and one by Professor 
Donald Roberts of St. John’s University, on 
“American History and American Democracy,” 
were outstanding. One of our teachers was able 
to teach Dutch, Malay, Thai, French and 
German. Russian courses were much in de- 
mand, but teachers were hard to find. We had 
about six men in camp who were well qualified 
to teach Japanese. And so we might mention 
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many courses, such as radio, photography, ab- 
normal psychology, accounting, chemistry, bot- 
any, geography, food chemistry, and others. 

Outside of the-regular courses the Educa- 
tional Committee sponsored a series of week- 
end lectures which were interspersed with con- 
certs and other entertainments. The topics of 
these lectures included The Philosophy of 
Mathematics, Travels in the Cook Islands of 
the South Seas, The Experience of a British 
Sea Captain on the Yangtze River, Towing a 
number of Tugs all the Way from South 
Africa to Shanghai, The Theory of Radio, 
Insanity and Abnormal Psychology, Birds as 
Seen About Camp, Experiences of a Lighthouse 
Constructor, Color Photography ; How to Make 
a Speech. 

Concrete results obtained in Pootung Uni- 
versity were that several students will have re- 
ceived college credits for work done, and some 
men will have completed work for a higher de- 
gree. At least five men passed examinations 
which will make them officers in the U. S. 
Merchant Marine. Many of the men will use 
their language skill in business and professional 
life after the war is over. 

The men were so keen on class work that they 
neglected camp duties. It was finally necessary 
to prohibit morning classes as so many men 
were attending them. Others seeing the men in 
the dining room thought these students were 
having too easy a time, while they of the labor 
battalion were “‘eating bitterness.” We finally 
settled the matter by holding classes in the af- 
ternoon and evening, leaving the mornings 
free for camp duties. The men for the most 
part wanted to continue their classes right 
through the hot summer weather. 

All camp duties were on a volunteer basis. 
The men had to do a very large amount of work 
around the camp. Preparing the meat and veg- 
etables took one crew of men most of the night. 
The cooks had to put in a generous amount of 
time on their job. There were two kinds of 
work, fatigue and detail. Fatigue jobs were 
regular as cooks, police, carpenters, plumbers, 
laborers on grounds, etc. Detail jobs lasted only 
a short time such as cutting grass, cleaning veg- 
etables, and taking care of parcels. 
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Our recreational program was important. 
In addition to a small amount of vacant space 
around our quarters.we had about four acres 
adjoining which we used for recreation and 
daily exercise. The gate was usually opened 
from nine until noon, and from two until five. 
In the beginning this field was a mass of brick 
and rubble because it represented what was 
left of a Chinese village which had been burned 
and bombed during the 1937 attack on the 
Chinese by the Japanese. One group of men, 
headed by two engineers, cleared off this space 
for what turned out to be a very fine softball 
diamond with space for games and exercise. 

The rest of the space was allotted to men for 
gardens, where they raised flowers and veg- 
etables. In the beginning there was hardly a 
flower on the whole place, but by summer 
flowers and vines were blooming everywhere. 
Thus our diet was supplemented by tomatoes, 
beans and other garden truck. This outside 
space, which was surrounded by an outside 
barbed wire fence and later by an inner fence 
so that we had double fencing, we called the 
“‘Happy Garden.” The name came from a no- 
tice posted in the early days of our internment 
by the Japanese Commandant which said, 
“This is your happy home. You must love and 
cherish it for you may be here a long time.” 
Hence the name “Happy Garden.” 

Forthe religious program of the camp, we had 
some 75 missionaries, including British and 
American Protestant, Church of England, and 
two American Catholic fathers. Denomina- 
tional lines were ignored in laying out the 
religious program for the camp, except that the 
Catholics did not join in religious services, but 
were cooperative in other respects. A typical 
Sunday in camp began with communion service 
7:00 a.M., at which the men gathered usually on 
their knees around the wooden benches at the 
front which constituted an altar. Catholic Mass 
was held at 10:00 a.m. This was followed at 
11:00 a.m. by the Protestant general service. 
At 4:00 p.m. in the boiler room there was a 
lecture on the Bible, and at 5:00 p.m. this was 
followed by vespers. In the evening the Educa- 
tional Committee would usually have a lec- 
ture, often of a religious or moral nature. 
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There was ample opportunity for the mis- 
sionary to show forth his inner faith and forti- 
tude by means of outward expression in the 
community life of the camp. There was plenty 
of hard, dirty work to be done. There was steal- 
ing and “‘hogging” by those who had regular 
jobs in the kitchen. This meant the men as a 
whole got less food. It was suggested at one 
time that the missionaries were the only ones in 
camp who would be willing to run the kitchen 
without expecting to get something out of it 
as a reward. In the first few weeks when we had 
some money, one of the men, a former merchant 
marine sailor, cut hair at a price of $10 per 
haircut. As soon as the money was taken from 
the men by the Japanese, this man stopped his 
work. Then Missionary Gale stepped forward 
and cut hair without thought of payment. 

As part of the educational program several 
courses were offered in Bible and Religion. 
Two of these courses might be called up for 
special mention. One was led by Dr. Macmillan 
of North Carolina, a Baptist. It was held three 
times per week at 7:00 a.m. It was attended by 
several colored men, by bankers, engineers, by 
missionaries, and others. Macmillan was not 
only a very able Bible teacher, but he was a 
real man about camp. He was always on the 
bright side of everything, and he took one of the 
dirtiest and most tedious jobs in the camp (all 
camp labor was voluntary), that of washing 
the cooking pots after meals. A kitchen that 
was dirty and smudgy because of the very low 
grade of coal furnished was a place that many 
men avoided, but not so Macmillan. Hence 
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one reason why men came to his Bible class 
was the fact that he lived out his religion. An- 
other popular Bible class was led by a very 
gifted scholar of quite a different type, Dr. 
Plummer Mills who was a former Rhodes 
scholar, and was a very fine teacher. We also 
had several British lecturers on the Bible. 

Camp life brought the missionary, the busi- 
ness man, the banker, the oil man and the other 
men of various occupations close together in a 
physical sense, but also in understanding and 
appreciation. The educational program was 
entirely in the hands of our groups of profes- 
sors from the Christian universities of China. 
This was a God-given opportunity to do the 
things for which we were trained and in which 
we had much experience. As one Britisher put 
it when he said good-bye to me, “‘ Without the 
educational program, this camp would be in- 
tolerable.” As many of the Americans left on 
the recent repatriation, the work still went on 
because we created a committee of Britishers 
who also are from Christian connections to 
carry on “Pootung University.” 

The only printed matter we were allowed to 
take from camp was the Bible. The Bible 
whether in camp or outside is the one book that 
we need to read and to study. Stripped of all 
earthly possessions except a few clothes, half 
starved, crowded together like cattle, yet we 
still had the consolation of a personal Saviour 
who ¢ares for his own. Out of the rubble and 
confusion we had the beauty of God’s skies. 
We had the glory of the sunsets. Above all we 
had God as revealed through Christ. 


Between re- 
patriation 
sailings the 
ship was an- 
chored in the 
Hudson River 
near New 
York 
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of Northern Baptists 


While attending the national convocation of the town and coun- 
try church, 55 Baptist delegates organize a new fellowship in 
which rural pastors and laymen are eligible for membership 


HE National Convocation of 

the Town and Country Church 
at Elgin, Ill., November 14-16, 
1944, brought together 650 regis- 
tered delegates from many denomi- 
nations, from all sections of the 
United States and from Canada. 
Northern Baptists with 55 pres- 
ent were third largest in repre- 
sentation. Fifteen commissions 
met for four separate sessions. 
Secretary Mark Rich of the Home 
Mission Society’s Town and Coun- 
try Department was Chairman 
of the Findings Committee. The 
commissions stressed the neces- 
sity for getting people perma- 
nently related to the land, the 
unity of life as it is permeated 
completely by religion, the need 
for interchurch and community 
cooperation, and the responsi- 
bility of the church in developing 
Christian family life with roots 
in the land. Although there have 
been meetings of smaller or larger 
groups interested in town and 
country church work since the 
President Theodore Roosevelt’s 
Country Commission reported in 
1909, this was only the second an- 
nual convocation of such a nature. 
Program leaders included Dr. 
Mark A. Dawber and Miss Edith 
Lowry of the Home Missions 
Council; Mr. Paul L. Vogt, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture; Rev. 
Ralph L. Williamson, New York 
Council of Churches; Dr. Erwin L. 


By R. Dean Goopwin 


Shaver and Miss Ruth E. Mur- 
phy, International Council of Re- 
ligious Education, and Dr. James 
Myers of the Federal Council of 
Churches. 

The 55 Baptist delegates founded 
the Baptist Town and Country 
Fellowship for laymen and pas- 
tors. Purposes of this new fellow- 
ship are: (1) to provide a fellow- 
ship of Baptists interested in the 
Rural Life Movement; (2) to dis- 
seminate helpful information; (3) 
to do constructive work; and (4) 
to develop a rural Christian phi- 
losophy of life. Three bulletins 
will be issued during the year. The 
annual fee of one dollar includes 
the bulletins and a subscription to 
Town and Country Church Maga- 
zine. Rev. Ernest Klein, Brook- 
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ings, S. D., was elected President. 
Rev. J. R. Hale, Central Semi- 
nary, Kansas City, Kans., was 
chosen Vice-President and Rev. 
LeRoy Day, Allenville, Wis., is 
Secretary-Treasurer. Members of 
the Publicity Committee are: Rev. 
C. R. McBride, Honey Creek, 
Wis.; Rev. T. R. Glenister, Po- 
land, N. Y.; Rev. V. A. Edwards, 
Ft. Valley, Ga.; Rev. H. C. Lough- 
head, Lewisburg, Pa., and Rev. 
Tracy Gipson, Dubois, Idaho. 


. Navy and Marine 


at Bucknell University 


Under the U. S. Navy V-12 
program a large number of young 
men are training for the Navy and 
the Marine Corps at Bucknell 
University. That they respond 
enthusiastically to the offer of 
copies of the New Testament is 
indicated in the accompanying 
photograph. Dr. Charles M. Bond, 
chairman of the Bucknell Depart- 
ment of Religion, is distributing 
New Testaments to some of the 
185 Bucknell servicemen. The 
books are made available by the 
American Bible Society. 





Distributing New Testaments to Bucknell University students 
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Black Men with Red Hair 
Singing Christian Hymns 

Even in the circus or zoo you 
have never seen the likes of Pap- 
uan natives here in New Guinea. 
They are very dark, squatty, and 
have sharper facial features than 
the African Negro. Their hair is 
long and woolly and is dyed 
brilliant red. Many are tattooed. 
They wear metal arm bands on 
the biceps and rings in their ears 
and noses. The only clothing they 
wear is a loin cloth of burlap. 
They are always barefoot. Most 
understand and speak a little 
English. They are undoubtedly 
the fiercest looking human beings 
on the face of the earth. And yet 
they are harmless and gentle. 
Most of them are Christians. The 
missionaries have done good work 
out here. The natives know our 
hymns. It certainly is wonderful, 
although odd, to see and hear a 
wild-man coming along a jungle 
trail singing, ‘“‘Lead Kindly 
Light” or “Onward Christian Sol- 
diers.”—Captain Ross RI.ey, 
U.S. Army in New Guinea, From 
the Calendar of the First Baptist 
Church, Arlington, N. J. 


Town and Country Pastors 
Conference at Green Lake 


A new type of service training 
conference will soon be available 
for Baptist town and country 
pastors. Two conferences of four 
weeks each will be held at Green 
Lake, Wisconsin, the first from 
February 14—March 14 and the 
second from April 12—May 9. 


Both will be conducted some- - 


what informally after the fashion 
of folk schools with the spirit of 
sharing and fellowship empha- 
sized in work, study, living, wor- 
ship and play. The curriculum 
includes the minister’s use of the 
Bible in teaching and preaching, 
surveying the rural church and 
community, rural evangelism, ru- 





ral church finance, economics, in- 
cluding credit unions and co- 
operatives. 

Secretary Mark Rich of the 
Home Mission Society will serve 
as dean and Rev. Russell B. 
Barbour of Rio Grande, Ohio, 


y 





Missionary Oddities 
Number 26 
Tue ConsEcRATED CLAM 


AST month our young peo- 

4 ple’s group said they 
would try to raise $25 for the 
World Emergency Forward 
Fund. There were many sighs 
and questioning looks with 
the inevitable, “How can we 
do it?” We decided to have 
a “clam bee.” On a stormy 
afternoon the boys dug three 
bushels of clams which the 
girls shucked. The result was 
six gallons of clams which 
sold for $10.50. The next 
week another “clam bee” 
yielded five gallons for $8.50. 
With $5.50 from a previous 
offering we had a present 
total of $24.50. To dig and 
shuck 11 gallons of clams 
meant plenty of long, dirty, 
wet, backbending work. It 
does have an element of sac- 
rifice. I could easily write an 
article on “The Consecrated 
Clam.” Last night when I re- 
ported that they had reached 
their $25 goal, I showed them 
the picture on the front cover 
of September Missions. The 
starved and destitute child 
preached an instantaneous 
and compelling sermon. With- 
out hesitation these young 
people said, “Let’s make our 
goal $50.” I am confident 
that they will reach it.— 
(Name of pastor and address of 
church withheld by request) 
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director of cooperative living and 
productive activities. Rev. Har- 
old C. Loughhead, Rev. Ralph L. 
Williamson and Professor W. W. 
Adams will participate. Dr. Don- 
ald Faulkner of the Board of 
Education and Dr. C. Arild Olsen 
of Washington, D. C., are among 
the advisers. 

These conferences are open to 
pastors and wives interested in 
rural church work. Pastors are 
urged to ask their churches for a 
leave of absence for the required 
four weeks with continued pay- 
ment of salaries. Travel scholar- 
ships are available. For applica- 
tion blanks and further informa- 
tion write to Town and Country 
Department, The American Bap- 
tist Home Missions Society, 212 
Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Experiment in Relationships 
of Culture, Race and Faith 


Six Baptist pastors in the East 
are undertaking a three-months’ 
experiment in intercultural inter- 
racial, and interfaith relationships 
beginning January 1, 1945. Under 
the joint sponsorship of the Bap- 
tist Council on Christian Social 
Progress and the National Con- 
ference on Christians and Jews, 
these Baptist pastors join with 
20 pastors from four other de- 
nominations (Presbyterian, Meth- 
odist, Congregational, and Epis- 
copal), in several experiments 
during the early months of 1945 
in order to evaluate and tabulate 


changing attitudes among their 


church members regarding peo- 
ples of other cultural, racial and 
religious backgrounds in their 
communities. Each pastor will 
work out his own program of such 
plans and projects as can be fitted 
readily into his larger church min- 
istry. The experiment is planned 
to discover what changes can be 
effected within a church by quiet, 
(Continued on page 63) 
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FACTS AND FOLKS 


Baptists of London have 
suffered immense damage from 
the German robot bombing. The 
headquarters of the Baptist Mis- 
sionary Society on Furnival 
Street, previously damaged in air 
raids of earlier years of the war, is 
now completely wrecked. The So- 
ciety has removed its headquar- 
ters to Gloucester Place. A bomb 
damaged Spurgeon’s Theological 
College but fortunately did not 
destroy the building. The home 
of Secretary M. E. Aubrey of the 
British Baptist Union, brother of 
the new President of Crozer Theo- 
logical Seminary (See Missions, 
October, 1944, page 444), was so 
seriously damaged as to make it 
uninhabitable. 


At Keuka College during the 
Founders’ Day ceremonies the 
honorary degree of Doctor of 
Humane Letters was conferred on 
Anna Canada Swain (Mrs. Leslie 
E. Swain), President of the 
Northern Baptist Convention. On 
the preceding Sunday Dr. Swain 
occupied the pulpit of the Keuka 
Park Baptist Church, speaking 
on the topic, “New Highways to 
Travel.” For two years Dr. 
Swain was President of the Wom- 


News brevities reported 
from all over the world 





an’s Foreign Mission Society. She 
has been President of the Rhode 
Island Federation of Women’s 
Church Societies and in 1938 
she was one of the American dele- 
gates to the World Missionary 
Conference in Madras, India. 
The Founders’ Day ceremonies 
also inaugurated at Keuka Col- 
lege the $600,000 development 
program. Chief address was de- 
livered by former President J. 
Hillis Miller, now Associate Com- 
missioner of Education in New 
York State. The funds will be 
used for the erection of a new 
dormitory, a library, achapel, and 
for other corporate purposes. 
ees 

This year’s enrolment 
at Franklin College (see page 3) 
registers an increase of 20% over 
last year. Students have come 
from 16 different states. Those 
whose homes are in Indiana repre- 
sent 38 different counties. Accord- 
ing to indicated denominational 
affiliations, 29% are Baptists, 28% 
are Methodists, 16% are mem- 
bers of the Christian denomina- 
tion, and 10% are Presbyterians, 


the remaining 22% representing 
other churches in small percent- 
ages or without those expressed 
church affiliation. From other 
states than Indiana, students have 
come from as far west as Cali- 
fornia and Arizona and as far 
east as Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey. One out of every seven 
students has at least one parent 
who attended Franklin College. 


Instead of a homogeneous 
idol-worshipping people such as 
faced the pioneer missionaries of a 
century ago, Rev. J. P. Klahson 
reports many changes and many 
complex problems facing him to- 
day. “We are confronted,” says 
he, “by atheists, communists, an- 
archists, and adherents of other 
radical creeds, in addition to the 
large body of those who still cling 
to the ancient religions of India. 
And among Christians are also 
adherents of less desirable ‘isms,’ 
Seventh Day Adventism, Pen- 
tacostalism, and Perfectionism.” 
Mr. Klahson offers a suggestion 
that might well be adopted here at 
home. “The direct, straight-for- 
ward presentation of the gospel 
and its appeal constitute by far 
the most successful approach.” 





At Keuka College on Founders’ Day: President Henry E. Allen, New York Commissioner J. Hillis Miller, 
Mrs. Leslie E. Swain, Religious Activities Director H. LaMarr Rice 
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An informal luncheon in hon- 
nor of Dr. G. Clifford Cress, 
Associate Secretary of the Min- 
isters and Missionaries Benefit 
Board, was held on November 
17, 1944, in New York. Members 
of the staff gathered to recognize 
his valuable contribution to the 
work of the Board during his 
period of service. Although past 
retirement age and now on a semi- 
retired status, he still renders 
such literary service as his health 
permits. A testimonial booklet 
was presented to him which ex- 
pressed the Board’s appreciation. 
Dr. Cress is a graduate of the 
University of Chicago Divinity 
School. He was ordained as a 
Baptist minister in 1898. After 
missionary service in Africa he 
became pastor in Wyoming, Colo- 
rado, and Montana, State Super- 
intendent of the Montana Baptist 
Convention, Field Editor of The 
Baptist, Field Representative of 
the Board of Missionary Coopera- 
tion, and in 1980 Associate Sec- 
retary of the M & M Board. 
Dr. Cress is widely known for 
his literary work. His series on 
Little Visit to Generous Givers 
ran in Misstons for several years. 
Older magazine readers recall his 
stimulating and informing Diary 
of the Covered Wagon in Missions 
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in 1931-1982 in connection with house College and Andover-New- 


the Home Mission Centennial. 





Richard L. McKinney, Ph.D. 


The first Negro President 
in the history of Storer College, 
Harpers Ferry, W. Va. was inau- 
gurated on October 22, 1944. He 
succeeds Dr. Henry T. McDonald 
who retired after 45 years of serv- 
ice. (See Missrons, October, 1944, 
page 444.) The new President is 
Dr. Richard I. McKinney, for- 
mer dean of Virginia Union Uni- 
versity, Richmond, Va. Storer 
college is located on the site of 
John Brown’s Fort, famous for 
Civil War memories. President 
McKinney is a graduate of More- 





ton Theological School. He re- 
ceived the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy at Yale University. 
The college trustees recently au- 
thorized a public relations and 
fund-raising survey in connection 
with the New Development Pro- 
gram to help chart the future 
course of the college. 
*e¢ 6 

Secretary John W. Thomas, 
since 1936 in charge of the Home 
Mission Society’s Department of 
City Work, has been appointed 
Professor of Practical Theology 
at Crozer Theological Seminary 
and will begin his duties on March 
1, 1945. During the past three 
years, working in cooperation with 
the War Relocation Authority, 
he has been prominently asso- 
ciated with the delicate and diffi- 
cult task of relocating Japanese- 
Americans. At Crozer Seminary 
he will be responsible for courses 
in Christian Education, the 
Church and the Community, 
Pastoral Counseling, and will also 
be director of students in practical 
field work. Professor Thomas is 
a graduate of Crozer and of Deni- 
son University. Before joining the 
Home Mission Staff he was pastor 
of the First Baptist Church in 
Oaklyn, N. J. 


‘Remarkable Remarks 


HEARD OF REPORTED HERE AND THERE 





THE INTERNATIONAL PROMISES in the Atlantic 
Charter are as dead and as unpleasant as last week’s 
herring. —Robert M. Moses. 

& 

THERE HAS NEVER BEEN AN AGE in human his- 
tory when so few could inflict so much suffering on 
so many.—William Henry on quoted 
by Ferdinand A. Hermens. 

~ 

It 1s A GOOD THING to try to live in the same 

century in which your body walks around. It is 


not good to live in the present century and have 
your citizenship back in the dark ages.—Rev. J. 
Wallace Hamilton. 

~ 

WARS SETTLE VERY FEW THINGS, and little will 

be settled in this greafest of all wars—Rev. Wil- 
liam Ward Ayer. 

~ 


THERE CAN BE NO LASTING PEACE if enslaved 
people must ceaselessly strive and fight for freedom. 
—Herbert Hoover. 
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An Unfortunate Error 
in Southern Baptist Geography 


O FEATURE its Centennial Crusade the 
Southern Baptist Convention is circulat- 
ing a world map whose geographical inaccuracy 
is most unfortunate. Since the Crusade corre- 
spondence is doubtless rising like the tide in 
the Bay of Fundy and the world map there- 
fore goes everywhere, unless promptly cor- 
rected it is likely to jeopardize the work of the 
joint committee that is. earnestly trying to 
solve the problem of Southern Baptist infiltra- 
tion into California. (See Misstons, November, 
1944, page 499.) 

On this map Southern Baptist ‘territory in 
the United States is painted white. From it, as 
from an air route beacon, spread rays of light 
into all the world whose areas are painted black, 
while Northern Baptist territory in the United 
States is painted gray, except Arizona and Cali- 
fornia which are white. Who gave Southern 
Baptists the right to show these two states as 
Southern Baptist territory? As for the gray 
color, is this a concession that we in the North 
are not quite so benighted as the black pagan 
world, but are nevertheless not in full pos- 
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session of the pure, white light that shines from 
the Southern Baptist Convention area? That 
point may be quickly dismissed with a smile. 

What is really serious is that the map paints 
Southern Baptist territory as covering the entire 
width of the continent, stretching from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, including all of Arizona and all of 
California as far north as San Francisco! 

The Southern Baptist Centennial Crusade 
commemorates the 100th anniversary of the 
Southern Baptist Convention. Its climax comes 
next May at the centenary celebration in 
Atlanta, Ga. The Convention was organized in 
May, 1845, following a split with Northern 
Baptists over the slavery issue. Does this 
official Crusade map imply that one of South- 
ern Baptist postwar objectives is the complete 
annexation of Arizona and California by the 
Southern Baptist Convention? Is this one of 
the Crusade’s ultimate goals? Among Crusade 
objectives is a postwar reconstruction fund of 
$20,000,000. Is part of this’ fund to be allo- 
cated to achieve this purpose? If so, then the 
joint committee on California infiltration is 
wasting its time and might as well disband. 
That obviously would mean serious unbroth- 
erly strife at a time when world harmony and 
cooperation is of paramount necessity. If this 
is not a Southern Baptist goal, then Southern 
Baptist Convention officials should promptly 
disavow it, redraw the map, and issue new 
Crusade publicity that will accurately show 
American Baptist territorial alignment. Thus 
the Crusade would support the joint committee 
in finding a California solution that will 
strengthen rather than weaken Northern and 
Southern Baptist fraternal relationships. 

Humanity today is in process of disintegra- 
tion. Among other things it sorely needs is a 
demonstration in the United States, and to the 
rest of the world, that in fellowship, purpose, 
and fidelity to historic principles, Northern 
and Southern Baptists are not two rival eccle- 
siasticisms shamefully engaged in the sorry 
business of competing for geographical terri- 
tory, but are a unity regardless of the geograph- 
ical separation that originated in an unfortunate 
but happily forgotten era in American history 
100 years ago. 
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What Was Said in Glasgow 
Applies to Your Own Home Town 


T THE opening meeting of a United 
Evangelistic Campaign in Glasgow, Scot- 
land, the address of Dr. John Baillie of the 
Church of Scotland included a paragraph that 
is applicable everywhere. As reported in The 
Manchester Guardian, he said, 


Our society can never recover its Christian tone 
unless it contains more Christians, and unless those 
Christians it already contains receive a new access 
of Christian faith and zeal. What Scotland needs, 
what Glasgow needs, is a greater number of individual 
Christians. Perhaps the only way by which there are 
going to be more Christians is by those of us who 
already are Christians being much better Christians 
than we have ever been before. 


In the same issue The Manchester Guardian 
quoted Dr. Albert Peel, a British Congre- 
gationalist, who said, 


The task of the churches is to grow good men and 
women. They have failed here perhaps because they 
have been trying to do too many other things. That 
is why the churches count for so little in the world 
today. The Kingdom of God tarries because we 
Christians are so little different from our fellow non- 


Christians. 


The two quotations supplement each other 
and offer an arresting thought for the New 
Year. All that remains to give universal appli- 
cation to this local diagnosis is to substitute 
the United States for Scotland and for Glas- 
gow the name of your own home town. 


Roman Catholic Missionary Expansion 
And Baptist Missionary Conciliation 


ITH impressive ceremony, climaxed by 

the ringing of the huge, bronze “depar- 
ture bell” that once hung in a Buddhist temple 
in Japan and was brought to the United States 
50 years ago, the Maryknoll Roman Catholic 
Seminary in White Plains, N. Y., at the 27th 
recent annual departure service commissioned 
27 foreign mission priests. More than 4,000 
relatives and friends were present and listened 
to the commissioning sermon by Bishop Ber- 


nard J. Sheill, based on the familiar text, ““Go 
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and teach all nations.” Others participating 
included the Catholic Military Delegate to 
the American Armed Forces and the Chinese 
Vicar Apostolic of Nanking. All 27 missionary 
appointees departed that afternoon for mission 
posts in South and Central America. It is safe 
to assume that there was no delay nor diffi- 
culty, for Roman Catholic missionaries, such 
as has been experienced by returning Southern 
Baptist missionaries, in securing passports from 
the American State Department or visas from 
the Latin American governments. Thus the 
Roman Catholic Church moves serenely ahead 
in maintaining its claim to missionary ex- 
clusiveness and ecclesiastical priority in Latin 
America as was so dogmatically set forth by 
the American Catholic Hierarchy in its pub- 
lished declaration on November 15, 1942. (See 
Misstons, January, 1943, page 30.) Mean- 
while the Evangelical-Reformed Church has 
voted to open a new mission field in the Andean 
Plateau area of Peru and Bolivia. “There is 
hardly a more needy area on the face of the 
earth,” says the Board’s official announcement. 
But Northern Baptists, instead of planning 
and assuring support to vigorous missionary 
expansion in Latin American fields, are using 
money that might have equipped at least one 
missionary family for South America to pay 
this year’s cost of conciliating last year’s 
foreign mission theological controversy. 
Nothing further need be said. 


In a Multitude of Counsellors 
There is Wisdom Also for Baptists 


EVEN months have passed since last May’s 

stormy Northern Baptist Convention in 
Atlantic City. (See “The Still Small Voice 
After the Storm,”’ Misstons, June, 1944, page 
323.) “Time Marches On,” even among Bap- 
tists. Soon the Convention in Grand Rapids, 
May 22-27, will be in session. The familiar 
adage about wisdom in a multitude of counsel- 
lors is unusually pertinent to the personnel of 
this year’s Program Committee. Its ten mem- 
bers represent ten different states, five eastern, 
four middle western, and one far western. What 
could be more representative? (See names on 
page 46.) 
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Grave issues must be considered at Grand 
Rapids. The European war will have ended. 
Problems of global reconstruction will have 
emerged out of the fascinating blueprint stage 
into the realm of terrific practical realities. The 
so-called “Committee on Conciliation” will 
present a final report that will determine 
whether in their foreign mission efforts Baptists 
are to reestablish their former glorious unity or 
are to degenerate into permanent divisive 
competition. Building a new world order on 
moral principles and not on selfish nationalism 
and imperialistic power politics, threats to 
religious liberty in various areas, Baptist rela- 
tionships to the larger Christian world fellow- 
ship that is known as Ecumenical Christianity, 
the postwar program of, Baptists and specific 
plans for the $10,000,000 Reconstruction Fund 
of which $2,000,000 is to be contributed during 
the current fiscal year ending April 30th, these 
and numerous other issues will require plenty 
of time and attention at Grand Rapids. The 
Program Committee must therefore prepare a 
program that will adequately present not only 
the global missionary interests of the denom- 
ination, but also, in terms relative to our time, 
the primary task of Christians in winning men 
to personal allegiance to Christ and in building 
a human society every aspect of whose life is in 
accord with His spirit and purpose. The com- 
mittee is new; but its problem and task is old. 
It bespeaks the prayerful interest and support 
of every Baptist. 

These are Missions’ ideas. If you have any 
ideas about the Grand Rapids program, send 
them to the chairman. 


Editorial « Comment 


@ More THAN TWO YEARS AGO (See “In Time of 
War Prepare for Peace,’’ Missions, April, 1942, 
pages 213-217), under the sponsorship of its Com- 
mission on a Just and Durable Peace, the Federal 
Council of Churches held a national study confer- 
ence in Delaware, Ohio. A second conference will 
convene January 16-19, 1945 in Cleveland, Ohio, 
to review the world situation and developments 
since 1942 and to determine how the religious forces 
in America can bring their maximum influence to 
bear for a just and enduring world peace. Some 
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months ago President Roosevelt was informed by a 
personal delegation from the Commission that the 
Christian constitutency of America “will not support 
a peace that ignores moral principles.” The churches 
unitedly need to maintain that position and to have 
their minds clarified regarding the moral, political, 
and economic foundations of world peace, for there 
is grave danger that “moral principles” are to be 
ignored and all the agony and death of these years 
of war will prove to have produced only another era 
of imperialist aggrandizement and power politics 
on a global scale. The Cleveland conference is 
called not one week too soon. : 


@ In ‘SPITE OF WARTIME SHIPPING SHORTAGE, alco- 
holic liquor seems to have no difficulty in getting 
space priority. According to Worldover Press, little 
Uruguay in South America finds many articles for- 


SE 
THE GREAT DELUSION .- 


Number 117 
ANOTHER Liquor Ho.Lipay 


OT satisfied with the August “holiday” (See 
Missions, November, 1944, page 501), during 
which the United States Government permitted 
the distillation of 53,000,000 gallons of whiskey, the 
liquor traffic demanded and is awarded another 
“holiday” in January (this month). That means 
another 53,000,000 gallons, notwithstanding the 
fact that stocks on hand at the end of August 
totalled 361,062,560 gallons. Bonded warehouses 
in August released 9,783,894 gallons for public con- 
sumption. At that rate the total August supply of 
361,062,560 gallons was enough to last for three years! 
Why was another “holiday” necessary in January? 
Since corn is to be used for the new whiskey, one 
immediate effect of the government’s permission 
was an increase in the price of corn. The year’s 
estimated corn crop of 3,258,378,000 bushels climbed 
almost one cent a bushel in price with the liquor 
“holiday” announcement. LiquoR HOLIDAY PUTS 
CORN PRICE uP read the headline in The New York 
Times. It added $82,583,780 to the price of corn, 
fine for the farmers, not so fine for the common 
people, here and in Europe, who depend on Ameri- 
can corn for food and who buy numerous products 
made from corn. They and the families of men who 
drink the whiskey pay for the January holiday. But 
the liquor traffic simply had to have another liquor 
“holiday,” and it got it. 
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merly imported from England now unobtainable. 
Its population is thus deprived of what ordinarily 
before the war were regarded as necessities. Never- 
theless, huge shipments of Scotch whiskey continue 
to arrive from British ports. In this global war we 
have seen kings go into exile and other kings become 
puppets of fellow kings, while dictators are destined 
to go the way of all flesh. But King Alcohol sits 
serenely on his throne. 


@ Dates FOR THE 1945 OBSERVANCE of the Univer- 
sal Week of Prayer are January 7-14. The general 
theme is “Pray-Thy Kingdom Come.” Most com- 
munities hold united prayer services. Where it is not 
possible to arrange united services, local congrega- 
tions-observe the week independently. Copies of 
this year’s topics, prepared by Rev. Hampton 
Adams of the Union Avenue Christian Church of 
St. Louis, Mo., may be ordered from the Depart- 
ment of Evangelism of the Federal Council of 
Churches, which sponsors the annual week of 
prayer, 297 Fourth Ave., New York, 10, N. Y., at 
five cents per single copy, or three cents each in 
quantity orders. The present world situation makes 
this year’s theme most timely. No editorial com- 
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ment ought to be needed to urge prayer in these 
times or to stress the value of united intercession. 


@ THIS MONTH ALSO SCHEDULES the annual Foreign 
Missions Conference which meets in Toronto, Can- 
ada, January 5-8. About 350 delegates from more 
than 100 foreign mission boards in the United States 
and Canada are expected. A large public meeting on 
Sunday evening, January 7 will be addressed by Dr. 
John R. Mott. In May he will celebrate his 80th 
birthday. For more than half a century he has been 
the personification of foreign missions. No man has 
traveled more widely or known intimately more 
missionaries and leaders of the so-called “younger 
churches” in mission lands. During these 50 years 
thousands of men all over the world have come 
under the spell of his tremendous personality and 
have caught his ever-expanding vision of global 
Christianity. It will be a memorable occasion for 
those privileged to attend that Sunday evening 
session. General conference theme for the Toronto 
meeting is, “Evangelism in the Postwar Period.” 
No theme could be more relevant or more important 
in its implications for the vast period of reconstruc- 
tion that will follow the war. 





THE LIBRARY 








Germany Will Try It Again, 
by Sigrip ScuuLTz, is an advance 
warning of the Third World War 
which the author claims the Ger- 
man General Staff is already plot- 
ting and planning now that vic- 
tory is recognized as impossible. 
Years of residence in Germany as 
a newspaper correspondent has 
given her an abundance of infor- 
mation and she reveals how the 
German military leaders began 
to plan for the present war even 
while the German Republic was 
struggling for its life, how they 
discredited it and used various 
measures, such as the devastat- 
ing inflation, the communist up- 
risings, and other events to under- 


Reviews of Current Books and 
Announcements by Publishers 


mine German confidence in de- 
mocracy and thus prepare the 
way for Adolf Hitler. And this 
procedure will likely be followed 
again as Germany plunges into 
chaos and military leaders and 
the nazis plot another chance. 
The book is possibly too one 
sided to be an authoritative warn- 
ing because it does not take into 
account the basic economic and 
social and imperialistic factors 
that cause wars and seems to 
ascribe the present global catas- 
trophy solely to German mili- 
tarism and nazi ideology. It is an 
over-simplification of a global up- 
heaval. (Reynal and Hitchcock; 
238 pages; $2.50.) 





We Preach Not Ourselves, 
by Gorvon Poreat, who preached 
the Convention sermon at Mil- 
waukee in 1938, is a scholarly and 
well-written treatise that shows 
how the Bible may be used by the 
preacher who wants to be faithful 
to the scientific method. Although 
it is an exposition of First Corin- 
thians in the historical method, 
it is neither a commentary nor a 
book of sermon outlines, but is an 
attempt to interpret the thought 
of Paul so that it becomes in- 
teresting, challenging, and rele- 
vant for our time. The preaching 
values in this epistle are ably set 
forth and the minister will find 
this a valuable addition to his 
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homiletical library. (Harper and 
Brothers; 185 pages; $2.00.) 
@@e9 

The Predicament of Modern 
Man, by D. Euron TRUERLOOp, 
is one of the year’s outstanding 
religious books. It is an attempt 
to deal with the spiritual task of 
curing the sickness of civilization. 
Science has unified our world, but 
it has not brought in universal 
brotherhood. We are in a race 
with catastrophe. We must re- 
establish the crumbling Christian 
pattern in life or we will perish. 
The power culture of totalitarian- 
ism is the logical fruit of the break- 
down of democracy and Christi- 
anity. Liberty, brotherhood, and 
the sacredness of the individual 
soul, are rooted in the Christian 
faith and die when they are re- 
moved from it. It is not enough to 
have one’s own individual reli- 
gion. Only the church can grope 
with the present problem and 
make headway against the storm. 
The book closes with an appeal 
for an inner circle within the 
church absolutely devoted. (Har- 
per and Brothers; 105 pages; $1.) 

eee 

In the Minister’s Workshop, 
by Hatrorp E. Luccock, under- 
takes the practical task of trying 
to bring real help in the crafts- 
manship of the making of ser- 
mons. It proceeds from the as- 
sumption that the preacher is a 
channel for a God who speaks, 
and that “words are the soul’s 
ambassadors.” So here is help in 
presenting the gospel in the best 
way possible. The author dis- 
cusses help in literary forms, read- 
ing, writing, habits of study, help 
from the subconscious, the use of 
the Bible, collecting and assimilat- 
ing materials, preaching as social 
criticism, the use of the imagina- 
tion, structure and outline of the 
sermon. (Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press; 254 pages; $2.) 


Between Eternities, by GRacE 
Nou CrowELLt, is another choice 
collection of 55 inspirational po- 
ems. As in previous collections, 
they cover a wide range of themes 
from “The Everlasting Light” 
and “The Small Glad Things” to 
themes related to the present 
world catastrophe. With beauty 
and poignancy Mrs. Crowell writes 
of “Wartime Mothers,” “Honor 
Roll,” “The Brave Young Dead.” 
“‘Homeless Mothers” is one of the 
finest short poems on the world’s 
refugees that has ever been writ- 
ten. Its two-line closing prayer, 


Give them a home again, a roof, a 
hearth. 

God pity the homeless mothers of the 
earth. 

is inclusive and complete. This 

is current poetry at its best. (Har- 


per and Brothers; 56 pages; $1.) 
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The Presiding 
Bishop’s Book 
for Lent 


Eartu: Micur 


Be Fair 


by RICHARD S. EMRICH 


HIS BOOK deals with man 
and his relationship to God, 
showing that man, in to live 
successfully and fully, must realize 
and accept his dependency upon God 
and enter actively into the life of the 
Christian Church. It is his relation- 
ship with God which is the source 
of man's dignity, freedom, equality 
and responsibilicy. Dr. Emrich is 
ofessor of Christian Ethics at the 
piscopal Theological School and 
rector of St. Gabriel's Church, 
Marion, Massachusetts. 


This book will be sold to church 
groups at a special rate of $1.25 per 
copy bought in quantities of ten or 
more. $1.50 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33rd St., N. Y. 16 
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The Larger Evangelism, by 
Joun R. Mort, defines the “larger 
evangelism” to be large in the 
sense of an unselfish and compel- 
ling desire to win men to Christ. 
The writer’s wide travels, keen 
observation, and experience with 
student groups throughout the 
world have prompted him to con- 
clude that “this is a time, the 
world over, of a rising tide of ex- 
pectation.” He, therefore, calls 
upon the Christian Church to 
execute its supreme purpose— 
“‘make Jesus Christ known, 
trusted, loved, obeyed, and ex- 
emplified in the whole range of in- 
dividual life, body, mind, and 
spirit and also in all human rela- 
tionships.” He offers an abun- 
dance of inspiration, many rea- 
sons and large plans for making 
this challenge a reality. (Abing- 
don-Cokesbury; 103 pages; $1.) 
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Messages from Chaplains 
contains 15 exceedingly interest- 
ing letters from Army and Navy 
chaplains who are graduates of 
William Jewell College. On the 
“service flag” of this Baptist col- 
lege in Missouri are the names of 
927 alumni, of whom 73 are serv- 
ing as chaplains. These 15 letters 
deal with religious attitudesamong 
soldiers and sailors, church at- 
tendance of Protestants and Cath- 
olics, the future of organized re- 
ligion, denominationalism, world 
opportunities in evangelism, and 
other topics. This booklet is like 
an open window in the mind and 
heart of the chaplain, revealing 
his thoughts, convictions, hopes, 
and here and there his frustra- 
tions. A copy will be sent free to 
anyone on request to Secretary 
P. Caspar Harvey, Box 186, Lib- 
erty, Mo. Published by the Alum- 
ni Office, William Jewell College. 
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Opening the Door for God, 

by Herman J. Sweet, is a reli- 
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gious manual and a provocative 
book for parents’ classes, written 
by a specialist in Christian educa- 
tion, and is intended to assist 
parents in developing Christian 
character in their children. Spe- 
cific and workable suggestions are 
offered for guiding children in the 
path of righteousness, but rightly 
does the author contend ‘that 
there is no religious instruction 
that will take the place of Chris- 
tian home environment. Parents 
desiring their children to be spiri- 
tual are admonished to be spirit- 
ual themselves. (Westminster; 


158 pages; $1.00.) 
oe 
Stewardship and the World 


Mission, by Joun E. Simpson, 
calls for determination, prayer, 
and financial support in the ex- 





SJwo INSPIRING 
MISSIONARY BOOKS 


In Villages and Tea Gardens. 
By Dr. O. L. Swanson, 43 
years missionary in Assam. 208 
pages and 13 pages illustra- 
tions. Second edition. Price $2. 


Come What May. By Rev. 
G. A. Sword. Thrilling account 
of the invasion of Burma. 160 
pages. Illustrated. Second edi- 
tion. Price $1.25. 
Both books on Baptist 
Missionary reading list 


CONFERENCE PRESS 


Baptist Book Store 
912 Belmont Ave. @ Chicago 14, Ill. 











A Preface to Bible Study, by 
ALAN RICHARDSON, is a com- 
mendable volume for persons de- 
siring to find meaning arid help 
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from Bible reading. While no 
attempt is made to answer lit- 
erary questions, keen scholarship 
marks this study, which is pre- 
pared for the reader who “wants 
to know why he should read the 
Bible, . . . or what is the differ- 
ence between the Bible and all 
other religious books, or how he 
should begin to look into the 
“Bible for daily help and light.” 
It is an informing book for non- 
theological-minded Bible students. 
(Westminster; 128 pages; $1.00.) 
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The Indian in American 
Life, by G. E. E. Linequist, is a 
study book for church and mis- 
sionary groups. It discusses the 
American Indian’s cultural back- - 
ground, relationship with white 
people, education, Christian life, 

(Continued on page 61) 





pansion of the mission enterprize. 
He presents the need for missions 
and then intelligently emphasizes 
the importance of “Stewardship” 
in effective missions. Missions and 
stewardship are inseparable. The 
first helps man to “fulfill a 
definite obligation to his fellow 
men. Stewardship helps one to 
fulfill a definite objective to God.” 


(Revell; 78 pages; $1.00.) 
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The Brother, by Dororuy C. 
Wuson, is a fascinating novel 
about James, the brother of 
Jesus, and his relationship with 
the Man he did not recognize to 
be the Messiah. The story is 
clothed in picturesque words and 
descriptive sentences. Vivid imag- 
inary scenes and historical truths 
are commendably blended in this 
readable volume. (Westminster; 
325 pages; $2.50.) 
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Inspiring P. SS Reports 


From Every Combat Zone 
The Effect of War on Religion 


A COLLECTION of many firsthand experiences of our 
men and women in every theater of the war, and 
their spiritual reactions to war. 

Outstanding religious and military leaders have 
contributed engrossing chapters to this compilation, 
and chaplains, enlisted men and lay leaders have 
added thrilling narratives. 


$2.00 “War is not glorified in this book, but man’s 
faith.” — Captain A. L. McKnicar. 

“The author has sensed with keen insight 
the hearts and faith of our fighting men. The 
book deserves a wide reading.” — Major 
Noet T. Apams. 

“Whoever expects to minister to the spiritual 
welfare of the veterans of this war — and to 
help them sustain the faith they have acquired, 
or had intensified by their combat experiences 
— will want to read Farra or Our Ficaters 
as a part of his preparation for such a vital 
ministry.” — Caapiain (Cor.) Wa. D. Cieary, 
Commandant Chaplain School. 


Dozen of Photographs 


Pictures by official photographers, showing 
religious observances in every theater of the 
war — deserts, jungles, on shipboard. Thrilling, 








Some of the Many 
Contributors: 


Lieut. Generat A. A. VANnpE- 
crirt, U. S. Marine Corps 

Cater or Caapiains (Bac, Gen- 
BRAL) Wm. R. Arnotp, U. S. 
Army 

Cuter or Caaptains (Carpt.) Ros- 
ert D. Workman, U. S. Navy 

Dr. Danret A. Potinc 

Dra. WituiaM L. Stipcer 

Lreutenant E, Ross Ciincay 

Arcueisnop Francis J. SPELLMAN 

Dr. Jacos Simpson Payton 

Vice-Presipent Henry A. Wat- 
LACE 

Da. Witt1am Barrow Puca 

H. R. Knyiccersocxer, Foreign 
Correspondent 
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art bulletins. 
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he Bs cr BULLETINS . dramatic, true to life in the combat zones. 
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The Postwar World 
Already Dawns 


in Africa 


By DANA M. ALBAUGH 


A school girl | 
in the Kimpese 
Practice School 
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The industrialization of Belgian Congo, as evidenced by this textile mill in Leopoldville, the capital city, is 
one phase of the postwar world that bas already arrived in Africa 


An appraisal of the social and economic forces now operating 
in Africa as a result of the war, their implications for the 
postwar era and the new responsibilities faced by the church 


NOTE.—This is the third and final 
article in Secretary Albaugh’s series 
based on his recent extended visit to 
the Belgian Congo Mission.—ED. 


complying with the requirements of a war 
which they had no part in making, but which is 
altering the pattern of African life. They are 
beating out the thin film of rubber from roots, 

ROM daybreak until dark one sound keeps and stalks, and vines laboriously brought in 

coming from the villages in central Africa. from forest and field. The noise of the pound- 
It is THUMP! THUMP! THUMP! Usually it ing is symbolic. It echoes across the heavily 
is accompanied by the characteristic chanting wooded valleys to stir a primitive people out 
of African music. It is the rhythm of a people of old ways and customs. Even the remotest 
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village can not escape the implications for the 
post-war years of this steady cadence. 

Rubber and sisal quotas, palm oil conces- 
sions, cotton plantations, jungle roads, paved 
runways, electric power plants, mechanical 
refrigerators are only the external indicatives 
of the change rapidly coming into African life. 
The real stirring is in the hearts and thinking 
of a people whose social foundations are sway- 
ing under the successive impacts of new ideas. 
Their knowledge of the world is increasing; 
their mental horizons are lifting; the old forms 
of superstition are losing force; and the famil- 
iar taboos and controls of tribal society are 
breaking down. The African people are enter- 
ing the post-war period with uncertainty and 
without a sure knowledge of the foundations 
on which the new order of life is to be built. 
But at least four important developments 
closely related to war influences are contribut- 
ing factors in the present situation. 













RIGHT: Pupils in the 
Baptist mission school in 
Sona Bata dramatizing a 
Belgian Congo fable 
LOWER LEFT: Miss 
Alice O. Jorgenson, nurse 
at the Meanza Hospital, 
and four babies from the 
baby clinic 
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A babel of tongues greeted the early mis- 
sionaries in the Congo. Kuyanzi, Kimbala, 
Kihungana, Kimputu and Kikongo are only a 
few. Missionaries had to struggle along with 
the school and church work in many dialects. 
Few textbooks were available. The last 20 
years have witnessed remarkable progress 
toward a common language. French is widely 
and capably used by many Africans in gov- 
ernment, mission and company service. Ki- 
kongo, the native language of the Lower Congo 
can be understood and read in all the central 
stations schools of Northern Baptists with the 
exception of Tondo. This use of one language 
over a wide area has enabled an interchange of 
workers and a solidarity of approach which 
was not dreamed possible two decades ago. 
A language readily understood over a wide 
area tends to minimize tribal differences and 
to weld the inhabitants into units capable of 
concerted action. That is happening in Congo. 


LOWER CENTER: A 
leper in the Sona Bata 
Leper Colony. The loath- 
some disease is eating 
away his arms and hands 
which he hides from view 
LOWER RIGHT: A 
Kasai evangelist, his wife, 
and two children, all 
caught in a happy mood 
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Congo troops have been serving with the 
Allied forces. Medals for bravery and heroism 
have been pinned on African soldiers. They 
took a brilliant part in the Ethiopian cam- 
paign (Battle of Saio) and won the high praise 
of the military commanders who were in the 
field. Some of these soldiers have already re- 
turned, and more will be coming back at the 
end of the war. They will have been schooled 
in the most modern methods of warfare. They 
will have met peoples of different color. They 
will have visited parts of the world where there 
is a large degree of independence and self- 
government; they will have fought against 
white men, will have killed some of them, and 
taken others as prisoners. It is well to ponder 
before too late what effect all this will have on 
post-war developments in the Congo. Coming 
back after these experiences, will the soldiers be 
satisfied to do the less important tasks? Or hav- 
ing glimpsed new ideas in other parts of the 
world, and having come to feel power in the 
fact that there are 11,000,000 Africans in the 
Congo and a relatively few whites, will there be 
a period of demands and critical relationships? 
There is evidence that the Belgian colonial gov- 
ernment recognizes the danger signals in the 
present situation and wishes to take steps 
which will reduce the possibilities of friction to 
a minimum. One can be heartened by the num- 
ber of recent public statements giving recogni- 
tion to the premise that the obligation of a 
colonial power is primarily for the benefit of the 
people in the area administered. This situation 
which may become increasingly tense offers a 
unique opportunity to the Christian forces to 
stand unreservedly for justice to the native 
peoples and at the same time build a bridge of 
understanding over any gaps in policy and 
thinking. 

What progress in the problem of race rela- 
tionships is being made in the United States? 
The question was asked by both African and 
white leaders alike. A rising tide of color con- 
sciousness is apparent to any unbiased ob- 
server in Africa today. The wide differences in 
the policies and attitudes of the English, 
French, Belgian, Portuguese and the South 
African governments accentuate the complexi- 
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ties of the issue. But whatever the immediate 
form of the problem it is a certainty that the 
basic relationship of men of different color will 
loom with increasing importance in post-war 
years. The restrictions on people of color are 
heavy and their opportunities for employment 
and for social expression are severely restricted. 
No one can travel through South Africa with- 
out feeling that the country is on the brink of a 
voleano which may erupt at any time. Nor 
must we forget that attitudes and events in the 
United States have a profound moral effect in 
the development of opinion abroad. 

Congo tribal life is regulated to the minutest 
detail by customs and taboos. Courtship, mar- 
riage, birth, death, hunting, fishing and garden- 
ing are surrounded with rules of conduct which 
to vary would be to court disaster. Some of 
these taboos are designed to safeguard tribal 
life. But now the move is toward the industrial 
areas. In the cities those from many tribes live 
side by side. While this tends to break down 
tribal differences and customs, it also means 
that superstitions common to one area become 
the property of all. People are detribalized. The 
stabilizing influence of ancient custom and law 
is removed. Men working at machines all day 
seek release from emotional tension. American 
motion pictures portray the relationships be- 
tween men and women common to the West. 
Many take the things which they see on the 
screen to represent the common practices in 
western life. Today it is said that in one Congo 
city there are more than 3,000 “unattached 
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women and girls.”” They must register as such 
with government authorities. Some have been 
left stranded as their husbands seek a change in 
employment. Others, having tasted of the new 
freedom, congregate in the centers where they 
are no longer bound by tribal law or family 
limitations. Still others find in an ancient lucra- 
tive trade a means which they misguidedly 
think will lead to economic security. All this 
helps to greatly augment the problem of 
venereal disease and tuberculosis. 


This break-up of old Congo ways presents a . 


challenging post-war problem to Christians. In 
the early days the missionary was the first on 
the scene. His message was satisfying and there 
was an immediate response. But with the com- 
ing of so many new phases of western life other 
competitions confront the messenger of the 
Cross. No longer does the Christian life seem to 
offer the only way out of primitive village con- 
ditions; no longer is it the missionary alone who 
brings all ideas and inventions into the area. 
Modern advertising is competing now. More 
and more Africans read. Before the war a Euro- 
pean concern was developing a successful mail 
order business in charms and amulets. Its wide- 
spread advertising paid. Propaganda by the 
agents of various “isms” meets with a lively 
response from those who do not want to be 
bound too tightly by the demands of a real 
Christian life. The town of Palabala is high on a 
hill not far from Matadi, the port city, and was 
the first mission station in the Congo. The old- 
est institution in the village is the Palabala 
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Baptist Church. Nowhere could the breakdown 
in native taboos and customs be illustrated bet- 
ter than at this historic station. When inquiry 
was made about the changes that had taken 
place at Palabala the chief said that the people 
were prosperous because they were engaged in 
supplying palm wine to Matadi where ships 
were coming from all parts of the world. He im- 
plied that the Baptist church rule against 
drinking alcohol was one of the reasons why the 
membership had been reduced. The women 
were gaudily dressed because of the ease with 
which they made money at the port. Ap- 
proaching the other side of the village we saw a 
new competitor for the old Palabala church. It 
was a Mohammedan mosque. One of the for- 
mer Baptist church members, now a worshipper 
in the mosque, took us into his home. He 
wanted us to sit down so that he could explain 
the reason why Mohammedanism had more to 
offer than the Christian church! 

Looking into the post-war period, how can 
we build a Christian structure amidst the 
crumbling foundations of the old order and 
under the pressure of rising competitions, well 
veneered but lacking in real quality? This is a 
task to challenge all American Christians. 

A missionary of long experience was speaking 
to a group of Congo Christian leaders who had 
come to confer with me. Time was available for 
unhurried discussion. In many ways these 
meetings with African leaders were among the 
most rewarding of my visit. Looking at the men 
and women only a generation from heathenism, 
one might easily underestimate the importance 
of the questions or fail to grasp their searching 
significance. It was after a period of verbal 
sparring in one of these question periods that 
the missionary used the idiomatic expression 
familiar to all and said, “It is time to shell the 
peanuts.”’ Let’s come to the real issue! It was 
only when these trusted friends began to 
“shell the peanuts” that one could see the am- 
bitions, hopes, and fears of these leaders for the 
days ahead. Northern Baptists must take a 
deep interest in the questions these African 
men and women are asking. The way in which 
they are finally answered will have a permanent 
bearing on Christian developments in Africa. 
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Most insistent and most difficult was the 
question, CAN YOU GIVE US FINANCIAL HELP TO 
MEET RISING costs? African leaders are finding 
themselves in constant financial trouble in a 
war economy with prices rising rapidly on every 
hand. These leaders have come out of the most 
primitive background where only a few crude 
utensils are regarded necessary for everyday 
living. Listen to one of these leaders speak. He 
says, ‘Our vision has been lifted; we see the 
need to wear shoes but how can we buy shoes? 
How can we eat together as a family unless we 
have tables and chairs? Our children die of 
malignant malaria. How can we buy a mos- 
quito net—even one for the baby? It will take 
the equivalent of two or three months’ salary.” 

The African church is struggling to become 
self-supporting. But it is quite poor and has a 
constant struggle even in ordinary times to 
make ends meet. This issue becomes increas- 
ingly urgent now that teachers and preachers 
can leave Christian work for positions which 
will provide an income from three to twenty 
times what they can receive under the mission 
salary scale. We can be deeply grateful that 
Northern Baptists set up a World Emergency 
Forward Fund to meet just such situations as 
this. A little help wisely given now may save 
many capable African leaders for a rich service 
in the post-war period. 

Another question was, How CAN WE GET 
MORE SCHOOLS FOR OUR CHILDREN? The value 
of education no longer needs to be emphasized, 
but the Congo people must still look to mis- 
sions, either Protestant or Catholic, for almost 
all their educational opportunities. This im- 
poses a heavy burden on missionaries who 
would prefer to be giving more time to field 
evangelistic work. A whole race of people must 
either be deprived of the most elementary edu- 
cation or receive it from government schools 
staffed by the Catholic church. This might not 
be so serious if the Protestant children who 
enter Catholic institutions were not under con- 
stant and heavy pressure to remold their 
religious thinking. 

Out of mission schools have come the Chris- 
tian leaders and teachers who are now playing 
such an important part in the evangelistic, edu- 
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cational and medical work. Also from these 
schools have come many African leaders now in 
industry, in government and in other phases of 
colonial life. But what has been done touches 
only the fringes. A Sona Bata pastor presented 
the matter in a graphic way. He said, “We 
have 45 churches in our field with many thou- 
sands of church members. We have village and 
regional schools. What hope is there for our 
children after they go to the regional school 
which carries them only through the third 
grade? Many of them are capable and worthy 
of more education. Some desire to be Christian 
pastors and teachers. But only 150 boys and 80 
girls are admitted to the central station school 
at Sona Bata. This means that one, or perhaps 
none, of my five children can get anything 
more than a third grade education. I want all of 
my children to be educated in Christian schools 
under the leadership of those we trust! Can the 
Boards provide more of the higher training 
schools? If not, what are we going to do?” 
These capable and intelligent children, second 
generation Christians, who earnestly desire an 
education under Christian circumstances are 
part of the post-war problem in Congo. 

Still another question was, WHEN WILL 
PROTESTANTS GROW UP? What the speaker was 
really asking was, “‘When will Protestants re- 
ceive recognition by the government.” This 
vexing question has its basis in a long series of 
events. The close relationship of the Roman 
Catholic church to the Belgian colonial govern- 





School girls preparing native bread made from the 
roots of manioc plant 
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Outdoor medical clinic. The assistants have been 
trained in the Sona Bata Medical School 


ment has produced a discriminatory type of 
legislation which has been the basis for many 
reported violations of the religious liberty 
guaranteed by basic treaties covering the 
Congo basin. Roman Catholic schools enjoy 
substantial State subsidies. Their teachers have 
recognition based not necessarily on caliber of 
work but often upon affiliation with “na- 
tional”’ missions. In the colonial educational 
program a sharp line is drawn between “‘na- 
tional” and “foreign” missions. By reason of 
this artificial classification most Protestant 
groups come under the latter misleading head- 
ing as “‘foreign.”’ There might be some justifica- 
tion for this if all Catholic groups in the Congo 
were truly Belgian in origin. But such is not the 
case. Many orders draw their personnel from 
countries other than Belgium. Hundreds of 
thousands of dollars annually go into Congo 
Roman Catholic work from countries outside of 
Europe. Some of the leading officials recognize 
the basic injustice in the present educational 
and medical situation, but they too are under 
constant pressure from Catholic church author- 
ities. Religious liberty as one of the freedoms 
inherent in the post-war policies of the Allied 
nations, again focuses attention on this funda- 
mental issue in the Congo situation. Protestant 
leaders want equality in education, opportu- 
nity as well as recognition with other religious 


groups. 
A disturbing question was, WHAT ABOUT 
OUR MARRIAGE PROBLEMS? 


Certain customs 
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peculiarly African in character cannot be car- 
ried over into a Christian attitude toward mar- 
riage. Yet to break them down prematurely 
endangers the whole foundation of African 
tribal society. African marriages are arranged 
by relatives. The bride-price may be made with 
payments extending over considerable periods 
of time and there are many possibilities for a 
change of mind in the meanwhile. It must be 
ascertained if the fetishes of the two families 
are compatible. Certain taboos must be re- 
garded in order that healthy children may be 
assured. In some areas it is quite commonly be- 
lieved that difficult childbirth is almost certain 
proof of unfaithfulness to marriage vows, or 
that the death of the first child implies uncon- 
fessed premarital relations. Thus there are 
many possibilities for disaster in a Christian 
marriage. Let us assume that two fine young 
people at a station school want to set up a 
Christian home after a church wedding. Imme- 
diately they confront problems. First, there is 
the matter of the consent of relatives; all too 
often the maternal uncle has accepted payment 
from a prospective husband long before the girl 
has’ reached puberty. Most likely he is not a 
Christian. Probably the uncle has already 
eaten part of the goats and worn ‘some of the 
cloth agreed upon for the marriage. If this 
young Christian girl refuses to marry the man 
of her family’s choice, these payments must all 
be refunded, perhaps with a certain amount of 
interest added. Again if the relatives are non- 


‘Christian, they will bring-heavy pressure upon 


the prospective bride to follow the heathen cus- 
toms and to acquire the usual fetishes in mak- 
ing ready for the marriage. If the girl is attrac- 
tive she probably will have been bargained for 
by an older man who has other wives. If she is 
childless after marriage, relatives on both sides 
will urge separation. How to develop a stable 
Christian family and home life is a matter of 
great concern to African leaders, both men and 
women, for the Christian home is destined to be 
one of the most effective evangelistic agencies 
in the post-war period. 

As a final question, How cAN WE DEVELOP 
THE SPIRITUAL LIFE OF OUR CHURCHES? One of 
the pastors dramatically held up his Bible and 
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two school books and said they were the only 
printed materials he had with which to work. 
He called attention to the library in the mis- 
sionary’s home and the wealth of printed ma- 
terial to stimulate thinking and give mental 
courage and spiritual strength in time of need. 
Here is one of the most basic problems in the 
Congo Mission. Having taught people to read 
we have very little reading material to offer. On 
several occasions I noticed men pouring over 
leaves torn out of some book. It represented the 
only reading material they had. It would be one 
of the most strategic things we could do to set 
aside a missionary to give full time to the 
production of materials to aid pastors in de- 
veloping the devotional life of his people, in the 
worship programs in his church, and in the 
evangelistic outreach through the printed word. 
In the post-war years a larger amount of money 
must be spent in a literature program. We who 
have been pioneers in teaching must again 
blaze the trail by providing a worthy literature. 

Thus African Christian leaders look to the 
post-war years and ask questions, questions, 
questions. When can we have more mission- 
aries? How soon can we have an institution of 
college grade? When can we place a new mis- 
sion station among the 200,000 unevangelized 
members of the Bayaka tribe who are within 
Northern Baptist territory? How soon can we 
African leaders share more largely in adminis- 
tration? How can we provide pensions for 





Three children of a Belgian Congo Christian family 


Africans growing old in mission service? When 
can we have a school specializing in industrial 
work, arts and crafts, and a normal school to 
give village teachers better training? Will we 
have a Union Mission Press at Leopoldville? 
What projects should we undertake on an inter- 
denominational basis? How can we best meet 
the needs of a predominately agricultural] peo- 
ple? What is the message to one who has been 
lured from active church life by the attractions 
of the city? How can we strengthen the evan- 
gelistic appeal? 

The gates to post-war Africa are open. The 
long night which has covered the Dark Con- 
tinent for so many centuries is receding. To- 
morrow’s church in Congo must go forward in 
the uncertain light of the post-war dawn. 


The latest in permanent waves, coiffures, or whatever you call them, as exhibited by five 


stylish Congo belles 
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The Growing Strength 


of Cooperative Protestantism 


Report of the biennial meeting of the Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ in America, held in Pittsburgh, Pa., November 28-30, 1944 





NEW OFFICERS FOR1944-1946: President, G. Bromley Ocnam {Methodist}; Secretary, Samuel McCrea 
Cavert {Presbyterian}; Vice President, Benjamin E. Mays {Baptist}, the first Negro to be elected to this office 


By WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD 


OR three solid, strenuous days I sat through the 

sessions of the Federal Council of Churches at 
its biennial meeting in Pittsburgh. Intently I listened 
to speeches, perused reports, read statements, and 
took copious notes. Two convictions registered in 
my mind when the last session adjourned and the 
delegates started for home: (1) There is in this coun- 
try a growing strength in Protestant interdenomina- 
tional cooperation. (2) With a few minor exceptions, 
everything said and done in Pittsburgh would have 
received full Northern Baptist endorsement. Here 
in session was cooperative American Protestantism, 
or rather I should say, cooperative evangelical 
Christianity, for in essence and function that is 
what the Federal Council of Churches really is. 


CooPERATIVE EVANGELICAL CHRISTIANITY 


Certainly Baptists approve the evangelical basis 
of Council membership as set forth in its constitu- 
tion, “to manifest the essential oneness of the Christian 
churches of America in Jesus Christ as their Divine 
Lord and Saviour.”” How zealously this evangelical 





basis is guarded was evident in the refusal to admit 
the Universalist Church into membership. In sep- 
arate denominational sessions five denominations 
voted in favor and twelve against admission. How 
did the Baptist delegation vote? The denomination 
has a right to know. Present at Pittsburgh were 15 
Northern Baptist delegates. On motion of Dr. Hill- 
yer H. Straton and seconded by Dr. Daniel A. 
Poling they voted that since the Universalist Church 
had not accepted the evangelical basis, its applica- 
tion could not properly be acted upon. 


Tue Cotor Line Was ABSENT 


Baptists would have rejoiced in the absence of 
racial discrimination. The headquarters hotel ac- 
cepted Negro delegates, assigned rooms, and served 
them in its public dining room. At the first meal 
some regular hotel patrons lifted eyebrows when 
they saw Negro guests walk in and sit at tables on 
the basis of equality. Some doubtless made inaudible 
mutterings not fit for publication, but after two or 
three meals had passed without incident of any kind, 
this Pittsburgh acceptance of race equality seemed so 
natural, normal, and commonplace as to make many 
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people wonder why it could not have happened long 
ago and why it cannot be more universally estab- 
lished. Perhaps a realization that since the Negro is 
worthy to bear arms and risk his life in a global war 
for democracy, he ought to be worthy to eat in a 
hotel dining room with white guests, accounts for 
this waning color prejudice. 


PROTESTANTISM AND ROMAN CATHOLICISM 


Baptists would have approved Dr. Samuel 
McCrea Cavert’s remarkable summary of major 
trends and problems confronting American Chris- 
tianity in the-ensuing years. As the Federal Coun- 
cil’s General Secretary, he stressed the advantages 
of cooperative action among Christian bodies in 
relations with government, in wartime ministries 
and in working toward a better world order. In 
these areas no single denomination could accom- 
plish much if anything, by itself. “This is a time,” 
said he, “for magnifying the Christian faith that we 
hold in common.” Strong in denunciation of “the 
political power which the Roman Catholic hierarchy 
seeks to exert for its own institutional ends and 
toward which we must manifest resolute opposi- 
tion,” he was equally positive in hailing the Roman 
Catholic Church as “an ally against a secular civi- 
lization that acknowledges no divine order and ig- 
nores the significance of Jesus Christ for the life of 
mankind.” He gratefully acknowledged the spiritual 
influence of faithful priests and Catholic laymen 
“whom we think of as true servants of Christ and 
our Christian brethren.”” But he was uncompromis- 
ing in his warning against the claim “to be the 
sole and absolute custodian of the whole body of 
Christian faith and morals.” Among immediate 
postwar responsibilities which the churches must 
undertake cooperatively he discussed ministry to 
returning service men and women, changes in racial 
attitude and practices not only in communities but 
even among the churches, continued governmental 
controls of the life of the people, and the problem of 
world peace. “Our social, economic, and political 
problems,” said he in a conclusion that would re- 
ceive unanimous endorsement, “‘can be solved only 
on a.religious basis. The most ingenious plans for 
world reorganization will fail to reach a Christian 
goal apart from a moral change in the souls of men.” 

The growing power of the Roman Catholic hier- 
archy was emphasized in other reports and ad- 
dresses. Rev. W. J. Gallagher of Toronto told how 
438% of Canada’s population is Roman Catholic and 
the Church maintains a permanent Secretariat in 
Ottawa, capital of Canada. Dr. Mark A. Dawber of 
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the Home Missions Council warned of the decline 
of Protestantism in rural areas and the growth of 
Catholicism. The widening gulf between church and 
community is a serious Protestant problem and the 
Roman Catholic church “is influencing public af- 
fairs and the community pattern in a much more 
vital and deliberate way than Protestantism.” 

The Roman Catholic threat to Protestantism was 
discussed also in the report on Religious Liberty. It 
cited Spain, where “no rights or status exist for 
religious beliefs or organizations other than Roman 
Catholics”; Belgian Congo, where “favoritism is 
shown to the Roman Catholic Church” and Protes- 
tants pay taxes from which subsidies are given to 
Catholic activities, and “a community of privilege 
is developing on the basis of religious discrimina- 
tion”; and South America, where Protestant organ- 
izations find it more difficult to secure government 
sanction for travel than Roman Catholics. 


THE SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND STATE 


Baptists would have supported heartily the state- 
ment, adopted unanimously, on the separation of 
church and state, with particular criticism against 
the establishment of diplomatic relations between 
the United States and the Pope. (Notr.—Two days 
before this statement was adopted The New York 
Times published a story that President Roosevelt's 
personal ambassador at the Vatican, Mr. Myron C. 
Taylor, was being considered by the Heraldic Commis- 
sion of the Pontifical Court for appointment as a 
Papal Duke.—Ev.) The continuance of this rela- 
tionship with the Vatican, says the Federal Council 
in protest, “confers upon one Church a special 
preferential status in relation to the American gov- 
ernment. Such an arrangement would be contrary to 
our American tradition. It might even lead to an 
ultimate acceptance of the doctrine enunciated in 
the encyclical of Pope Leo XIII which bluntly de- 
clared that, ‘It is not lawful for the State to hold in 
equal favor different kinds of religion.’ This encyclical 
thus condemns what the United States has prac- 
ticed.” For more than 150 years America has cher- 
ished its heritage of the separation of church and 
state. It has been our great bulwark of religious 
freedom. “We insist,” said the statement in con- 
clusion, “that we should not now reverse that estab- 
lished policy.” 


Reuicious Liperty as HELD By Baptists 


The Federal Council’s report on Religious Liberty 
merited solid Baptist unanimity. Starting with the 
premise that “religious liberty holds a primary 
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place among all human rights,” it announced a 
forthcoming book of 500 pages by Prof. M. Searle 
Bates of Nanking University, Religious Liberty: An 
Inquiry, one of the most comprehensive studies ever 
made. The report reaffirmed the definition of re- 
ligious liberty published by the Council last April. 
No Baptist could have written a finer definition. 


Religious liberty shall be interpreted to include free- 
dom of worship according to conscience and to bring up 
children in the faith of their parents; freedom for the 
individual to change his religion; freedom to preach, 
educate, publish, and carry on missionary activities; 
and freedom to organize with others, and to acquire and 
hold property, for these purposes. The right of in- 
dividuals everywhere to religious liberty shall be recog- 
nized and, subject only to the maintenance of public 
order and security, shall be guaranieed against legal 
provisions and administrative acts which would impose 
political, economic, or social disabilities on grounds of 
religion. 

The committee sent its report, including the above 
definition, to President Roosevelt. A personal dele- 
gation handed it to the Secretary of State. Copies 
went to 53 foreign embassies in Washington. No 
acknowledgment directly or indirectly opposed the 
statement. Some gave it enthusiastic endorsement. 
The committee urged the government to administer 
the huge relief program “without discrimination on 
grounds of religion both as to the recipients of aid and 
as to the agencies empowered to distribute relief.”” And 
to the “ Dumbarton Oaks” plan for world order, the 
committee urged the addition of a specialized agency 
in the area of human rights and fundamental free- 
doms. World order and security rest on insecure 
grounds if sought only through the use of force. 


Tae Cuurcu In But Nor at War 


Assuredly Baptists would have heartily endorsed 
the masterly report of the Commission on the Rela- 
tion of the Church to the War. Its Chairman, 
Dr. Robert L: Calhoun, Professor of Historical 
Theology at Yale University, devoted nearly an 
hour to summarizing the report of 25,000 words 
which had been signed by its 25 members. The pro- 
longed applause evidenced the appreciation of the 
more than $00 registered delegates who represented 
25 denominations. The commission included paci- 
fists and non-pacifists so that the report had to dis- 
cuss both viewpoints. 

It “recognized responsibility of all nations for the 
situation which produced the war and refused to 
identify. God absolutely with either set of com- 
batants.” It recognized the necessity of resistance to 
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Germany and Japan although pacifist members 
would limit resistance to non-military action. The 
war, the report holds, is a judgment on man’s dis- 
obedience, a judgment which is also redemptive 
since nations may be brought by the terrible pres- 
sures of war to change their selfish ways and in- 
dividuals may find in the hardship and peril of war a 
new sense of God’s reality. The report is replete 
with magnificent sentences whose profound meaning 
can be grasped more adequately when read in rela- 
tion to their context. Limits of space prevent print- 
ing more than half a dozen. 


In this war God is not a combatant, nor a neutral on- 
looker, nor a helpless victim. He is maintaining invincibly 
an order that men cannot overthrow. 

War is not divinely ordained, any more than slums or 
slavery. God’s will is always that men shall live at peace 
with Him and with one another. That is true at all times 
and without any exception. 

War is in a general sense a crucifixion of both man and 
God, but it is not the crucifixion of Jesus Christ, and it is 
not a chief source of man’s salvation. In one sense men 
have beeri crucifying one another, and in a different sense 
crucifying God, from the beginning of human history. But 
only one crucifixion has become a central spring of life and 
grace for mankind. 

The true Church canuot and the institutional Church 
ought not to act as a belligerent, not even as an unarmed 
co-belligerent, in any war. The ecumenical character and 
the spiritual task of the Church alike forbid today its 
participation in the war as though it were a civil commu- 
nity, or a constituent part, or a partner of such a com- 
munity. In this sense the Church is not at war. 

The Church’s primary task, once more, is its ministry of 
reconciliation. It must continually serve as vehicle for the 
reconciling of man with God and of man with man. 

The Church must resist, by open criticism and persua- 
sion, the theory and attempted practice of “‘total war” 
and its counterpart, “Carthaginian peace.” No matter 
what the provocation, however great the extremity of 
military peril, even to the imminence of military defeat, 
the Church dare not approve a supposition that military 
expediency or necessity can ever rightfully become the 
supreme principle of human conduct. 


I would urge pastors by all means to send for this 
report. It can be of great help in these times of con- 
fusion and bewilderment over the meaning of the 
war and the relation of the church to it.* 


Wortp Orper Nor Via DuMBARTON Oaks 

The immense conference room was filled to capac- 
ity and scores had to stand throughout the long 
session when the Council considered the “‘Dum- 


* Any Baptist pastor desiring a copy of this report should write to Dr. 
Samuel McCrea Cavert, Federal Council of Churches, 297 Fourth Ave. ; 
New York 10, N. Y. Enclose 25 cents in stamps, and tion this mag e 
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barton Oaks” proposals. Here again the action taken 
would have received full Baptist support. Introduc- 
ing the discussion, Mr. John Foster Dulles, chair- 
man of the Commission on a Just and Durable 
Peace, reviewed the Federal Council’s concern with 
world peace, citing the Delaware Conference of 
1942, the “Six Pillars of Peace” adopted in 1943 
(See Missions, May, 1943, page 269), and the wide- 
spread interest here, in England, in the British do- 
minions, and in China. The “Six Pillars” are still a 
useful standard, said he, “against which govern- 
ment statements and policies should be measured 
and the Dumbarton Oaks proposals must be ap- 
praised.” He commended the various “ World Order 
Crusades” which Methodists, Baptists, and other 
denominations were undertaking, and he warned 
against future world wars that could come from 
sources other than Germany or Japan. After the 
First World War, he cited as illustrations, “two of 
the big five nations who had been allies, Japan and 
Italy, were the first to break the postwar peace.” 
Analyzing the Dumbarton Oaks plan, he feared it 
was “a camouflage for a military alliance permitting 
three big nations to dominate all others.” The full 
statement confirmed his fear, for it declared: 


The Dumbarton Oaks proposed organization has many 
of the characteristics of a military alliance of a few great 
powers. Certain provisions seem to envisage a division of 
the world into regional spheres of influence dominated by 
one or another of the great powers. Reliance is placed 
primarily on force unrelated to any explicitly agreed upon 
principles of justice. Further, the proposed organization is 


inadequately endowed with curative functions needed to - 


deal with the causes of war and with creative functions 
needed to draw the nations together in fellowship. 


Against these defects the report evaluated the 
“continuing and virtually constant consultation of 
the great powers and of selected lesser powers” and 
the proposed “Economic and Social Council” and 
concluded by saying that “No system of interna- 
tional security will succeed which fails to reckon 
with such principles of our faith as the imperative 
of the moral law, the worth of every human being, 
the precedence of human over material values, and 
the moral duty of cooperative action in a world 
community.” 


New IMPERATIVES IN EVANGELISM 


What Baptist would not join in the deep concern 
at this meeting over the imperative necessity of 
positive, persistent, persuasive evangelism? Rev. 
Bryan Green of London, England, voiced that 
concern when he deplored the fact that only 10% of 
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the population in England are church members, 
while the other 90% are not. The vast majority of 
the 90% come to church for only three events in 
life, baptism or christening, marriage, and funerals. 
Thus the churches, said he, “stand over against the 
paganism of a non-Christian world even in a so- 
called Christian nation.” The need of evangelism 
was apparent in a survey by Rev. P. M. Widen- 
house of the vast shifting of American population 
owing to war conditions. He used the City of Wash- 
ington as a survey city. Its increase of 36,000 in 
church membership since 1940 represented only 
11% as compared with 34% rise in population. 
In an eloquently challenging address Prof. E. G. 
Homrighausen of Princeton Theological Seminary 
reviewed the expanding ministry of evangelism 
through the Federal Council’s preaching missions, 
retreats for chaplains, missions to teachers, area and 
regional evangelistic efforts, last year’s 68 preach- 
ing missions to army camps and bases, evangelistic 
missions to all Japanese Relocation Camps, which 
led one Japanese-American to say, “At least the 
church has not forgotten us!”, the past six years of 
ministry by Dr. Stanley Jones, and his program of 
28 missions from September, 1944 to March, 1945. 
This mighty effort in evangelism was directed to 
one purpose, “so that Jesus can again speak to our 
generation in the power of His truth and mercy.” 


, 


In CONCLUSION 


Numerous other ministries, featured at Pitts- 
burgh, merit full Baptist endorsement, such as re- 
sponsibility of churches to men and women in the 
armed services, to the physically disabled and men- 
tally shattered, support of chaplains, to the family 
in wartime and after, better race relations, religion 
and the radio, interpreting the church to organized 
labor, and the constantly rising menace of the 
liquor traffic. All are areas in American life in which 
the Christian church must make its impact. 

Finally even the elections would have received 
Baptist support. New officers were installed in an 
impressive final service in Trinity Church in Pitts- 
burgh after the closing address by retiring Council 
President Episcopal Bishop Henry St. G. Tucker. 

In retrospect I must repeat what I said at the 
beginning. Everything would have received full 
Baptist support. Some Baptists for various reasons 
honestly and sincerely believe that the Northern 
Baptist Convention ought not to be affiliated with 
the Federal Council of Churches. Had they sat 
through the sessions at Pittsburgh I am confident 
that they would have changed their minds. 
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THE CONFERENCE TABLE 


EVERY WOMAN SERVING THROUGH CHURCH 





A Living Promise of Cooperative Effort 


The second assembly of the United Council of Church 
Women, in Columbus, Ohio, November 14-16, 1944 


ORE than 500 Christian 

women of all the major Prot- 
estant denominations, and of sever- 
al races, met together November 
14-16 in Columbus, Ohio, as dele- 
gates to the Second Biennial As- 
sembly of The United Council of 
Church Women. The program 
throughout was based on the 
theme, “Our Responsibility in 
Our World-Wide Christian Fel- 
lowhip.” At the three morning 
sessions stimulating addresses were 
delivered by Mrs. Harper Sibley 
(newly-elected president of the 
United Council), Dr. Charles S. 
Johnson of Fisk University, and 
Dr. Walter Van Kirk of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches. 

Following these general sessions 
the delegates met in ten groups 
to consider “‘ Education for World 
Churchmanship.” 

Again, at the beginning of the 
afternoon sessions general as- 
semblics were held at which were 
given papers on subjects that had 
been studied by various commis- 
sions representing states or cities. 
Some excellent work had been 
done by these groups, indicating 
many hours of research and prep- 
aration. Outstanding were “The 
Church in Europe Including the 
Axis and Occupied Countries,” 
prepared by the Council of Church 
Women of Indianapolis; “A Criti- 
cal Study of Prejudice,” by the 
Boston women; “Our Profession 
Versus Our Behavior,” by the 
Detroit group; and “The Con- 
tribution of World Missions to 
World Order,” by the women of 





By Mary Epira AREY 
Southern California. At the con- 
clusion of these presentations del- 
egates again met in ten troups 
to discuss the papers. The list of 
specialists in each field who served 
as resource leaders and consult- 
ants included many nationally 
known names. Northern Baptists 
in this list were Mrs. Leslie E. 
Swain, Margaret T. Applegarth, 
Pearl Rosser, Irene Jones, Dorothy 
Bucklin, Ruth E. Murphy, Mrs. 
Abram LeGrand, Mrs. Charles 
Gilkey, Rev. Bradford Abernethy, 
and Dr. Harry S. Myers. Con- 
structive suggestions from each 
group were incorporated in the 
report of the Findings Committee, 
which is to serve as a basis for 
the future program of the United 
Council. Hence, through these 
study groups, representatives of 
church women all over the United 
States have had a voice in the 
building of the new program. How 
successful their efforts have been 
can be determined only by the 
degree to which Protestant wom- 
en across the country share in 
the actual carrying out of the 
program. 

Each of the three evening meet- 
ings was a memorable occasion. 
On the evening of November 14, 
an ecumenical worship service was 
held in the beautiful First Con- 
gregational Church. An ecumeni- 
cal processional, made up of the 
national leaders of the United 
Council, denominational leaders, 
fraternal delegates, local minis- 
ters, and representatives of six 
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foreign countries, set the tone 
of dignity for the service. Through 
scripture and prayer and the ex- 
quisitely rendered music of the 
Capital University A Capella 
Choir, the hundreds of delegates 
and visitors sensed a real oneness 
in the worship of a common Lord. 
Dr. Georgia Harkness, in her 
address, developed the thought 
of four anchors which the Chris- 
tian must have to build a better 
world: faith in a living God, faith 
in Christ’s way of life, faith 
in the worth and dignity of the 
individual, and faith in the spirit 
of ecumenicity. 

On the second evening, in the 
Methodist Church, Dr. Mary 
Bethune, noted Negro leader, con- 
ducted a worship period, follow- 
ing which Bishop G. Bromley 
Oxnam delivered, a stimulating 
address on “Whither America,” 
drawing our attention to several 
vital decisions that our country 
must soon make. The closing 
session, again held in the Con- 
gregational Church, was a strik- 
ing reminder of the theme for 
the program, mentioned earlier. 
Mrs. Way-sung New, president 
of the Board of Directors of 
Ginling College, ably led in wor- 
ship, and finally Dr. Walter H. 
Judd, missionary, and now United 
States Congressman, stirred his 
great audience with a message of 
Christian statesmanship such as 
one seldom hears. 

And so, having worked and 
prayed and thought together for 
three days, under a beautifully 
made symbol of the cross super- 
imposed upon the world, with a 
border of clasped hands—brown, 
yellow, white, black—the Second 
Assembly of the United Council 
of Church Women became a liv- 
ing promise of the power and 
efficacy of cooperative Protestant 
effort—in the community, in the 
nation, in the world. 
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A New Year Means New Responsibilities 


The new year is a succession of 365 days and 
each day has significance and responsibility 


By Eart Freperick ADAMS 


EW YEAR’S DAY means different things to different people, de- 

pending upon their backgrounds and interests. Christian people, 

for example, look upon the entrance to a new year far differently than 

the pagans of the modern world. For Christians the new calendar year 

is associated with Christ. They realize that every time they look upon 

the changing date they will be reminded of their responsibility to 
Christ each day of the year. 

The Christian does not celebrate New Year’s Day as an end in it- 
self. It is the beginning of many new days, each one filled with pos- 
sibility and hope. Day by day the follower of Christ sees new op- 
portunities for Christian service. He realizes that if Christ is to be 
served, everything he does must be placed upon a day-by-day basis. 
Every single day must count if the Kingdom of God is to be advanced. 

One of the very best ways of serving His Kingdom is to support the 
Unified Missionary Budget of our denomination and its World Emer- 
gency Forward Fund. These should not be considered in general terms, 
nor thought of in the large. They should be broken down into specific 
concerns. They should be made day-by-day and week-by-week con- 
cerns. They should become personal interests. For with the new year 
come new Christian responsibilities. The cause of Christ is advanced 
when each one of us makes every day of the year count for Him. 





Grand Rapids Convention Program Committee 











Personnel of this year’s Pro- 
gram Committee for the Northern 
Baptist Convention to meet in 
Grand Rapids, May 22-27, 1944, 
consists of the following: 


The Committee presented a 
preliminary report to the General 
Council at its meeting in Chicago, 
December 12, 1944. Announce- 
ment will appear next month. 


Rev. Epwarp B. WiuuincuaMm, Chairman. . ..Huntington, West. Va. 
Secretary Josepn C. Hazen, Secretary............ Summit, N. J. 
Rev. Emwmer L. AGELBY.............00cc0000. Kansas City, Kan. 
Bee. Th CAT Oo. 5 <n nc cccdccccupessebes Galesburg, IIl. 
Rev. Joun R. Kogguer.........................J3ackson, Mich. 


Rev. Sipney J. PowEiu......... 
Rev. Evan J. SHEARMAN............. 
Mrs. E. A. WiLirorp............... 
Ss UT OURS sc chaceseaears 
Mrs. Lesure E. Swain (ex officio)... ..... 


The Second Conference 
on an Enduring Peace 


Northern Baptists will have 13 
delegates at the second confer- 


ence on world peace to be held 


ioe chas abel St. Paul, Minn, — 


......... Springfield, Mass. 
....... White Plains, N. Y. 


PEN aes Salem, Ore. 


.......Providence, R. I. 





in Cleveland, Ohio, January 16- 
19. This conference has been called 
by the Federal Council of 
Churches to “help clarify the 
mind of Protestant Churches in 
the United States regarding the 
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moral, political, and economic 
foundations of an enduring peace.” 
Baptists delegates include: Dana 
M. Albaugh, Mrs. Edwin Aubrey, 
Bernard C. Clausen, Donald B. 
Cloward, A. H. Haslam, A. J. 
Hudson, G. Merrill Lenox, Wil- 
liam B. Lipphard, William G. 
Mather, Mrs. R. L. Spoerri, Stan- 
ley I. Stuber, Norris L. Tibbetts, 
and Mrs. Frank C. Wigginton. 
(See editorial comment, page 30). 


A Semi-Monthly News Letter 
for Young People 

At the request of the Baptist 
Youth Fellowship, the Council on 
Finance and Promotion has added 
a fourth to its series of news 
letters being issued semi-monthly 
for the information of special 
groups, such as pastors, laymen, 
and women leaders. The new 
Youth News Letter will go to state 
and local officers of Youth Fellow- 
ship groups and to leaders of 
other groups of Northern Baptist 
young people, and will keep them 
informed about the work of the 
whole denomination. 


Note This Radio Date 


Mrs. Leslie Swain, President of 
the Northern Baptist Convention, 
will be the speaker on the Church 
of the Air program on Sunday, 
January 7, over the Columbia 
network’s Church of the Air pro- 
gram, from 10—-10:30 a.m., E.W.T. 


A Veteran Authority 
on Race Understanding 

A special schedule of engage- 
ments is being arranged for Dr. 
William Axling, veteran mission- 
ary from Japan. It is hoped 
through these gatherings to create 
a more Christian understanding 
of the race problem, particularly 
in its oriental relationship Dr. 
Axling demonstrates that, in spite 
of the war, the Christian mission 
in Eastern Asia is an ongoing 
movement. He graphically pic- 
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tures the part that the Christian gatherings of churches, ministerial groups desiring Dr. Axling’s serv- 
church must play in the post-war associations, youth forums and ices should send their requests 
world. Dr. Axling will speak at laymen’s meetings. Churches and to their state convention office. 









The star locates the new church in Highland Park section of St. Paul, Minnesota 


A Typical Church Extension Story 


EVERAL years ago, a group of Baptists were conducting Sunday ~@ 
School and morning worship in a movie theater in a residéntial % 

section of St. Paul, called Highland Park. The nearest Baptist church 

was four miles distant. No other churches were within a mile. 

The Baptist Church Extension Society, perceiving a real need and 
opportunity, loaned $10,000 to the church group towards a building. 
Priorities were obtained for the first unit, which was completed (see 
picture at right) at a cost of $12,000. The finished basement has 









— 
kitchen, furnace, and plumbing. The story above the basement will pjysp gypsz of the new Highland 


be added as soon as conditions permit. Park Baptist Church in St. Paul, 
Its strategic location in the middle of a growing residential com- Ménn., showing front entrance and 
munity, points to its future as a strong and flourishing church. finished basement 





The moving picturetheatreinwhich A Sunday school class in the Beginner's 
the church formerly worshipped Department at Highland Park 


‘ge 
a 












THE PASTOR 


THE COMMUNITY 


The comfortable homes pic- 
tured at the right are lo- 
cated in the block across 
from the Highland Park 
Baptist Church. More than 
2,000 families live within 
one mile of the new church 


Rev. Gunnar Hoglund, pas- 
tor of the Highland Park 
Baptist Church faces a great 
opportunity in this progres- 
sive community with its 
excellent schools and sub- 
stantial people 
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WOMEN : OVER: THE: SEAS 


In the Mission Fields of the Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
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The Long Look Ahead 
in the Philippine Islands 


Hope and confidence instead of despair marks this 
appraisal of what is happening in the Philippines 


“The past is over and done; the 
present is veiled; but the future is 
largely what we shall make it.” 


HEN war is being waged 
right in the very area where 
one’s years have been spent, when 
with each new report of bomb- 
ings, one wonders whether this 
family or that might have been 
wiped out, it is hard to turn one’s 
eyes away from the present to 
look into the future. Yet all day 
long one dreams of the future for 
we have no control over the pres- 
ent, but the future is ours under 
God. We know not what Chris- 
tian leaders will be left to take up 
the work. We do not know 
whether our hospitals and college 
buildings and dormitories will be 
standing. But there are things 
that we do know. We know that 
many faithful ones through suf- 
fering and tragedy have found 
their Lord sufficient. 
Recently one of our fine young 
Filipino Christians found his way 
to the United States. He knows 
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from personal experience and suf- 
fering what life in the Philippines 
has been these past three years. 
When asked what the mission- 
aries should plan to take back 
when the way is open to go, he 
replied, “For the most part the 
government will take care of ma- 
terial things. But the government 
cannot supply the most important 
things needed by the souls of the 
Filipino people. The presence of 
the missionaries whom they have 
known and cared for, their words 
of strength and comfort and en- 
couragement, their love will be 
enough. All buildings may be 
destroyed, but if‘missionaries will 
just go from village to village, 
from home to home with a mes- 
sage of hope and faith, with a for- 
ward look for a discouraged peo- 
ple, their presence will help heal 
the wounds. The first goal will be 
to bring the men and women of 
the Philippines back to God. Be- 
cause of their extreme misfor- 


cultural leaders of the Malayans 





tunes, many are asking why a 
good God has allowed them to 
suffer so bitterly. They will need 
their faith steadied and strength- 
ened.” 

A Filipino Baptist now in this 
country, a steady, calm electrical 
engineer, gave this appraisal of 
the situation: “News from the. 
Islands is good, but I shall not 
hope too much prematurely. You 
know for over two y2ars we kept 
hoping for aid and two years 
seemed like 2000 years. Future re- 
lations between government and 
missions will probably be much 
the same, possibly better with 
government giving more help. In- 
dependence will not lessen the 
need for missionary work. The 
road to independence, too, will 
not be an easy one for us, espe- 
cially now.” * 

The world is being made con- 
scious of the people of Southeast 
Asia today as never before. In 
that area there are 150,000,000 
Malayans, a people of promise 
with whom the world family of 
nations must reckon. Recently 
one who knows Southeast Asia 
well has said, “The Filipinos, by 
virtue of their educational op- 
portunities and their response to 
these opportunities will be the 
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of Southeast Asia.” How very 
vital it is that they shall be 
Christian, not alone in name but 
so truly that every area of their 
lives shall be leavened. 

Life is not going to be easy for 
the Filipino after the war. Recon- 
struction of towns and cities, re- 
establishment of homes, schools, 
and business will be difficult. But 
with the granting of their free- 
dom, and the new experience of 
becoming an independent nation, 
conditions will be fluid for many 
years. There will doubtless be an 
intense spirit of nationalism. In- 
ternal political difficulties may be 
expected as a young nation tries 
to stand alone. 

Yet this we know. Filipino 
youth have revealed their cour- 
age, their love for country, their 
ability, their loyalty under ter- 
rible testing. Past years have 
proved them keenly alert, intelli- 
gent, capable of leadership in all 
lines. It is our great privilege and 
responsibility to direct these po- 
tentialities into the channels of 
God’s purposes. 

Ours must be a long look ahead. 
As we do our part to re-establish 
the framework through which the 
spirit may work and the Christian 
church of the Philippines may 
grew, we must not think in terms 
of five years but of 50 or 75. Be- 
cause of the casualties of war, 
destruction of institutions, com- 
plete disruption of all normal life, 
we shall doubtless need more 
leadership from America than 
would have been necessary had 
the war not come. But the ex- 
periences of war will have devel- 
oped maturity in the Filipino 
young people, confidence in them- 
selves and a great desire for 
leadership. To that end we must 
begin to work at once. We shall 
need a strong theological school 
and a missionary training school. 
We may not be able to have ade- 





quate buildings soon, but we can 
and must have an adequate fac- 
ulty who can inspire and train 
young men and women to win 
their own people. 

Not many Filipinos will be 
able to come to the United States 
to study. Their economic status 
after the war will make that im- 
possible for years to come. If we 
can choose a few who are excep- 
tionally qualified and give them 
specialized training here, Filipino 
leadership will the sooner be de- 
veloped. Some of us dream of the 
day when some of our choicest 
Filipino Christian women can be 
invited here to speak and to fel- 
lowship with the Christian women 
of America. 





May A. Coggins in Filipino dress 
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The overwhelming needs of 
such great countries as China and 
India make such an appeal to 
Christian America that a small 
country like the Philippines is al- 
most overlooked. Yet the influ- 
ence of a hundred earnest Chris- 
tians in a nation of 17,000,000 is 
felt far more and spreads much 
faster than in a nation of 400,000,- 
000. We have an opportunity to 
win the Philippine nation to 
Christ. Think of the influence of 
little Scotland after John Knox 
stirred her so deeply. Let us care, 
care mightily for the Philippines 
and their people who mingled 
their blood with that of our own 
sons, and pray and plan and pre- 
pare for the time in the near fu- 
ture when we shall again carry the 
gospel of Christ to those islands. 


An Innocent Victim 
of the Witch Doctor 


By Roursa E. Dickey 


On a cold, damp day, I went 
out to the Luhemba Church post. 
Izani is the pastor there and he 
has been in the work 25 years, 
a dear, old Christian and now he is 
trying to build a new church. 
Saturday afternoon we had a pre- 
communion service under the 
palm trees and Sunday morning 
about 450 people gathered for 
a blessed time of fellowship fol- 
lowed by communion. 

On Monday morning, after 
holding a service in the village of 
Mbanza, the teacher took me to 
a little shack on the outskirts of 
the village. There I found an old 
hag and her little grandson, a wee 
emaciated bundle of bones inside 
of skin, who had been without 
nourishment for five days. The 
baby’s mother was taken very ill 
when the baby was four weeks 
old. She was taken to the witch 


doctor and died almost immedi- 
ately. The witch doctor said that 


(Continued on page 60) 

















The Noble Priesthood 


of the Nursing Profession 


What a distinguished surgeon said to the graduating 
class of nurses at the Baptist Hospital in Nicaragua 


Nore.—Nicaragua’s first cap- 
ping ceremony for nurses was held 
in the auditorium of the Baptist 
School in Managua. Dr. Henri 
De Bayle, one of the foremost sur- 
geons of Latin America, delivered 
the following inspiring address. His 
father, a pupil of Pasteur, the great 
French scientist, founded the first 
school of surgery in Nicaragua. 
Now the son has won distinction 
not only as a surgeon but also as adip- 
lomatic representative from Nicara- 
guatothe United States. Dr. De Bayle 
is consulting surgeon of the Baptist 
Hospital in Managua. The enrol- 
ment has grown from 8 to 21 since 
the opening of the Nurses Training 
School a year ago.—Eb. 


E ARE gathered here to 
witness a ceremony which 
perhaps some of our people will 
think of little importance and 
significance, but for others of a 
reflective spirit among us, it has 
a two-fold meaning. It concerns 
directly and exclusively these 
eight young women students of 
nursing for whom this ceremony 
will leave an unforgettable mark 
on their spirits. It is an occasion 
in which they for the first time 
will go before the altar of their 
own consciences and make a 
solemn promise to maintain al- 
ways high the noble ideals of the 
profession which they voluntarily 
have chosen, by which they shall 
do good to their fellow human 
beings. 
This night’s ceremony will have 
great repercussion in the future 





By Henri DE Bay te, M.D. 


life of our people. The young 
ladies, who today receive their 
cap as the public and’ solemn 
demonstration of their perpetual 
consecration to an ideal, will be 
tomorrow the first nurses pre- 
pared by our own efforts. That 
will give to us Nicaraguans a 
triple motive of satisfaction. It 
will demonstrate that we Nicara- 
guans are also capable of doing 
something with success among 
ourselves. We also possess that 
spirit of initiative, which in Eng- 
lish is called “the pioneer spirit.” 
The people who have such a 
spiritual force is a people that 
will not perish but will advance 
and progress. 

To create nursing schools among 


us is to open a new and ample 
field where the Nicaraguan wom- 
an can cultivate and put into 
practice for the benefit of her 
fellow citizens one of her best 
and most characteristic qualities 
—her good heart. This means 
that to be good nurses it is not 
only necessary to have scientific 
knowledge, but also, and very 
especially, to have noble and deli- 
cate sentiments. The nursing pro- 
fession, like that of medicine, is 
more than a means of gaining a 
living. It is priesthood; it is a 
noble religion where the divine 
and the human are united in- 
timately. Science, which seeks the 
truth, is united with love to one’s 
neighbor, ‘which is divine charity. 

To prepare nurses is to do a 
work of legitimate patriotism. 
Nurses are the indispensable co- 
workers of the physician. Their 
noble mission is to watch over 
the health of the people, the 
foundation on which rests the 





Nicaraguan nurses at the Baptist Hospital in Managua 
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Dora L. Hail 


progress, prosperity and happiness 
of nations. 

If now you see the Baptist 
Hospital and the Central Univer- 
sity of Nicaragua united in this 
act, do not believe that this union 
is occasional and transient. They 
became united sometime ago on 
the high plane of idealism as well 
as on that of realism, united as 
much in their noble purposes as 
in their strenvdus struggle. They 
are united only to help each other 
mutually to attain the goal of 
their noble aspirations, which is 
to form a body of nurses thor- 
oughly prepared to help Nica- 
ragua. I express publicly the grat- 
itude of the Central University, 
and of the School of Nursing, to 
the Baptist Hospital, so ably 
directed by Mrs. Bixby, for the 
help which they have given that 
our students of nursing can re- 
ceive in this institution the in- 
dispensable helpful practice which 
they need. 

Meditating on the spiritual and 
practical union of these two in- 
stitutions, the one Nicaraguan 
and the other American, this cere- 
mony has a significance which 
transcends our nationality, an 
international or world significance 
which acquires greater import- 
ance in these days of grief through 
which humanity is passing, in 
which men kill one another and 


in which it seems that civilization 
is to succumb, and all this for 
lack of spiritual understanding 
among peoples. This night’s cere- 
mony is showing us, although on a 
small scale, that when there exists 
good will and community of in- 
terest and purpose, nothing, not 
even the differences of race nor 
religion nor of language, can be 
an obstacle to the realization of 
an ideal. This ceremony is dem- 
onstrating that the union be- 
tween the United States of North 
America and the countries of 
Latin America, that is to say of 
the inter-American co-fraternity, 
has ceased to be a utopia and has 
been converted into a reality which 
cannot do less than fill our hearts 
with optimism. 


New Nurses for Managua 


The Cranska Memorial Hospi- 
tal in Managua, Nicaragua, re- 
Jdices in the coming of two new 
nurses. Miss Dora L. Hall began 
her work in November, 1944. She 
is a graduate of the nurse’s train- 
ing school of the Fairmont General 
Hospital, Fairmont, West Va. 
Miss Nélida Irizarry arrived in 
Nicaragua in December, 1944. 
Born in Puerto Rico, she has the 
advantage of a thorough knowl- 
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Nelida Irizarry 


edge of the Spanish language as 
well as ten years’ experience as 
a nurse on that island. She is a 
graduate of the Blanche Kellogg 
Institute; the Ryder Memorial 
Hospital, Humacao, Puerto Rico; 
the Chicago Lying-In Hospital; 
and the Lobenstine Midwifery 
Clinic. Miss Irizarry resigned her 
position as relief supervisor in 
St. Luke’s Hospital in Ponce, 
Puerto Rico, in order to accept 
the appointment to missionary 
service in Nicaragua. 


An Important Transfer 
From Chicago 


A quarter of a century ago, the 
Department of Christian Friend- 
liness was created in Chicago 
under the auspices of the Wom- 
an’s American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society. Its distinctive proj- 
ect was to enlist volunteers to 
teach English to those of alien 
tongues who at the turn of the 
century had sought new homes in 
our country. This initial project 
insofar as volunteer service is con- 
cerned is still basic but the scope 
of work has widened and adapted 
itself to new needs in the 25 years 
of its history. In the approaching 
post-war crisis, the Department 
is equipped to serve alone and 
with other agencies for interracial 
and international understanding. 

(Continued on page 64) 
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The Christian Mission 
When the history of the world 
is being made in parallel lines 
instead of in a single stream it is 
difficult for anyone to stand off 
and see any part of the story in 
proper perspective. The thinking 
of statesmen, the military, and 
economic and social leaders chal- 
lenges the Church of Jesus Christ 
to envisage its world task in the 
light of kaleidoscopic changes. In 
the history of America the church 
has achieved its place because of 
its courageous pioneering. Today 
there are new thought patterns 
to be worked out and daringly 
different ways of life to be de- 
veloped. Christians have the last- 
ing bases for all these patterns. 
Are we willing to let our ingenuity 
be God directed in new pioneering 
based upon the best experience 
of the church through the ages? 

In the first few months of the 
year many churches are planning 
for studies in Christian relations 
in a graded church “School of 
Missions” or a “University of 
Life” program. What can be more 
timely today than a survey of our 
recent missionary activities, eval- 
uation of our program and pro- 
jection of plans. 

A study of this nature is avail- 
able in a book, The Christian 
Mission in Our Day, 60 cents, 
by Luman J. SHarer, Executive 
Secretary of the Commission on 
a Just and Durable Peace. 

In order to assist groups of men 
and women who are earnest in 
their desire to enrich their dis- 
cussion of this great subject, there 
is available a Baptist guide which 
challenges us, Let’s Explore the 
Christian Mission in Our Day, 
25 cents. This is recommended 
especially for discussion groups. 


MISSIONARY* EDUCATION 
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It includes a plan of procedure, 
topics for discussion, and supple- 
mentary helps to be used in de- 
veloping different chapters of 
timely survey of the world mission 
enterprise with particular empha- 
sis upon the work abroad. 


Uprooted? 


Almost every train is crowded 
beyond ordinary capacity in these 
days. There is a family, a sailor, 
his wife and two children, bound 
for his parents’ home, while he 
goes overseas. Here is a war 
worker with a sister who will serve 
in a cafeteria. They are moving 
because of the shift in industrial 
output. In another seat is a woman 
who has bade farewell to a son 
who is going she knows not where. 
In another seat is a soldier on his 
way home from 30 months over- 
seas. Others are salesmen or stu- 
dents or travelers with a whim 
of getting from hither to yon. 
These folk are America’s uprooted 
peoples today. In a railroad train 
one finds a cross section of these 
dislocated folk as perhaps no- 
where else. Outside the window 
there flashes by a camp where 
mobile units are being trained or 
an air field from which great 
bombers take off. In another place 
is a supply depot. Perhaps most 
tragic of all is the town of Lost 
Souls on Purgatory Creek where 
a mental hospital cares for veter- 
ans of the first World War. Grave 
reminders of the cost of this war 
to men may be found in the 
smoothly rolling hospital trains 
which so often pass in the night. 
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Family readjustment, industrial 
readjustment, economic readjust- 
ment, replacement of folk in in- 
dustry and in the military forces, 
all of these problems are found in 
miniature in a railroad train. The 
Church of Jesus Christ also was 
represented there; for ministers 
and Christian workers are moving 
from post to post and some find 
opportunity to serve these folk. 

It is the purpose of the Depart- 
ment of Missionary Education to- 
gether with many others through 
the Missionary Education Move- 
ment to provide information and 
challenge the folk in the local 
churches regarding the church 
among America’s Uprootrep 
Proptes. During the year 1945- 
1946 the first list of available ma- 
terials will be out sometime in 
February or March. Denomina- 
tional materials will be available 
early in May. Our minds leap to 
the folk overseas, but we cannot 
serve those who are abroad unless 
we meet the problems of America 
through the churches that dot the 
landscape in both town and coun- 
try. Here is material which will 
help to solve the problems faced 
by many churches and give in- 
formation regarding a situation 
which is so vast that no one per- 
son can draw a complete picture. 
A number of specialists have been 
called in to throw light on many 
facets of the problems. Watch for 
lists of materials and literature on 
America’s UprRootep PEoPLEs in 
subsequent issues. 


Eagle Books Overseas 
It is a long way from Alaska to 


‘New Guinea and from either of 


these places to the western slope 
of Colorado. Perhaps it is because 
when she lived at the Kodiak 
Mission in Alaska, Mrs. William 
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A. Goudie was two weeks from 
Baptist headquarters by mail that 
she is so active in planning sur- 
prise packages for service folk in 
the far Pacific area. 

Mrs. Goudie is Reading Chair- 
man in her association and church. 
She has sent The Secret Place, 
church prompters, Scripture por- 
tions, and friendly letters overseas; 
now she has a new project. 

As soon as word comes from 
service folk about new locations 
in the South Pacific she finds an 
Eagle Book which tells a story 
about that region and sends it 
back air mail. The cost of the 











Eagle Book and the air mail 
stamp comes to about 35 cents. 

What is an Eagle Book? It is a 
small pamphlet containing the 
biography of a great missionary. 
There are about 50 different biog- 
raphies available: some of them 
stories of missionaries in the 
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Southwest Pacific and Southeast 
Asia. Each pamphlet will fit into a 
uniform pocket. The number and 
variety assures good reading mat- 
ter at frequent intervals. These 
were first printed in England, but 
since the war are made available 
through the Missionary Educa- 
tion Movement. They may be 
obtained from our Baptist book- 
stores. We believe this project 
which introduces our military 
personnel to outstanding Chris- 
tian leaders who preceded them 
in the Pacific area will do much 
to keep the Christian church be- 
fore our Baptist boys and girls. 





THE BAPTIST YOUTH FELLOWSHIP 


World Wide Guild 


Dear Friends of the Fellowship: 

When youth speaks to youth 
today there is something electric 
about it! It has a ring to it and a 
face to face quality that carries 
weight and challenge. It comes 
out of the time in which youth 
is so vitally concerned; it goes 
straight home to young hearts. 

It is so fitting, therefore, that 
the message at the beginning of 
this new year should come from 
none other than Roger Fredrik- 
son, the National President of the 
Baptist Youth Fellowship. I wish 
all of you could know Roger and 
feel the drive and depth of his 
spirit. He knows that this is a 
crucial year for youth. He has a 
conviction that something vital 
can happen in it through Baptist 
Christian young people. If it is 
heeded this can be, in spite of the 
darkness, a glorious and hopeful 
New Year. 

Very sincerely yours, 


sO He 


Dear Members of the Fellowship: 

Did you ever meet Bob? I’m 
sure you must have, because he’s 
so well known. Bob was an aver- 
age American youth, and like 
most of us, there were a great 
number of average loyalties in 
Bob’s life—his girl friend, the 
football squad, the gang he ran 
around with, school, and then— 
there was the church. You see, 
that’s what made Bob so typical, 
his loyalty to the church and the 
things it stands for was sort of 
incidentally crowded in among 
more important loyalties. 

The interesting thing about 
Bob is that he might have been 
either a college student or a high 
school student—like one of us. The 
date on Friday night took three 
hours time and cost about $1.75 
and on Sunday the church service 
took one hour and Bob put a 
quarter on the collection plate. 
Oh, that is just typical. The foot- 
ball team was a first-class outfit, 
but the church and its program 
was a second-rate organization. 


‘happen again. . 


Royal Ambassadors 


There are bigger issues involved 
in all this than one sees on the 
surface. The church, in the early 
20th century, faced some grave 
issues with tragic consequences. 
There came World War I and a 
burning conviction among all men, 
that this terrible thing must not 
. yet it did; 
there came as a result of amazing 
transportation and communica- 
tion facilities, the realization that 
this was one world, economically 
and socially, and yet there were 
the baffling perplexities of racial 
minorities and wholesale economic 
injustice; and finally there came 
the ridiculous fumbling on the 
question of national alcoholic in- 


' temperance. Need I go on? Is it 


not fair to ask, “Where was the 
church?” Was it standing like a 
prophet Amos at the crossroads of 
decision, fearlessly pointing out 
the moral path the world must 
take? 

The answer lies in a church 
filled with Bobs. The church had 
prayed, “They Kingdom Come” 
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for 2,000 years, but that prayer 
hadn’t brought much of a Calvary 
the next day. 

Fellow young people of the 
Northern Baptist Convention, 
this cannot, this must not be a 
generation of Bobs. Already we 
are agreed upon that—what then? 
This is the strategic hour for 
young people to give expression to 
their vision, courage, and loyalty 
for Christ and His Kingdom. I 
wish you could all know person- 
ally the Executive Board of the 
National Baptist Youth Fellow- 
ship. They are charged with the 
tremendous task of giving youth 
leadership to our 400,000 North- 
ern Baptist Youth. At a recent 
Board meeting, in the home of 
Oliver Cummings in Philadelphia, 
moved by the Spirit of God, 12 of 
these young people expressed their 
willingness to give six months of 
their time to awaken among young 
people a keen spiritual awareness 
of our Christian Task. This means 
more than nickels and dimes for 
the church—it means life and 
blood. 

The result of this effort on the 
part of youth leaders can result in 
a host of thousands rising up in 
local churches, most of whom will 
stay at home, many of whom will 
give a part or all of their lives 
in the cause of Jesus Christ. The 
church can no longer be an inci- 
dental loyalty. There is a breath- 
taking world need which begins 
at home. If we hear His call and 
see that need we can change the 
world!!! 

Yours in fellowship, 
Roger Fredrikson 


Association Scrapbook 


We're sorry the picture and 
story of this couldn’t go into an 
earlier issue but the idea is worth 
passing on to others even now. 

One Association in Illinois got 
the clever idea of working out a 












Springfield Association girls with Miss N. Pauline Wells 


scrapbook of Chapter doings on 
the part of the Guild groups in 
the Association and passing it 
around by mail for purposes of fel- 
lowship and sharing of ideas. The 
impetus for it lay in the fact that 
gasoline shortage made the usual 
rallies almost impossible. So the 
book became the rally by mail. 

The picture shows that State 
World Service Secretary, Miss N. 
Pauline Wells (center), with a 
group of girls in Springfield Asso- 
ciation working on the scrapbook. 
This is what Miss Wells says 
about what went into it: 

Over half the Guilds responded to 
the idea and were quite enthusiastic. 
We had pictures of Guild groups at 
banquets, a snapshot of one of the 
country churches with a note explain- 
ing just where the church is located. 
There were programs of banquets for 
Mother and Daughter, Vesper serv- 
ices, regular Guild meetings, guest 
nights and some favors from ban- 
quets. A Sally Peck Guild sent some 
very clever little announcements they 
used for each monthly meeting last 
year. Two of my girls wrote book 
reviews for our page because I seem 
to have more questions about books 
than any other one thing. It was 
heaps of fun getting it ready. 


Where there’s a problem the 
Guild girl spirit usually finds a 
way. How are you hurdling your 
problems? Why not tell other 
Chapters via these pages. 





Are We Kind-Hearted? 


Quotations from letters or compo- 
sitions written by high school Japa- 
nese Americans from December 8, 
1941 to 1944: 

On that fatal morn, December 
8, it was broadcast from Wash- 
ington, D. C., the declaration of 
war against Japan. We were at a 
California high school assembly 
program. With lumps in our 
throats, we took the news as 
bravely as we could. . . . When 
we came here (to a relocation cen- 
ter) the thought came to our minds 
that we never expected to see any 
place as hot and dusty as Poston. 


I don’t feel that I’ve been 
abused. I don’t feel revengeful 
because I’ve been taken away 
from my home and my friends. I 
know that it is in times like these 
that you have to prove your loy- 
alty; prove that you are not a 
sunshine patriot—one who is pa- 
triotic when everything is fine but 
changes over when the going gets 
tough;—but a good, true Ameri- 
can who will stick to his country . 
no matter what happens regard- 
less of any personal sacrifices that 
might have to be made. 


®@e@ ®@ 
I am writing this letter just be- 
cause I need encouragement. To 
begin—there seems to be an en- 
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tire change of mood. Attitudes 
are so different from those back 
home, or even those in the reloca- 
tion camp. Working and living 
here has changed my attitude 
toward many things. Our hours 
are so long and so arranged that we 
don’t have a good opportunity to 
make friends with the town’s 
people. That makes them think 
we don’t want to make friends. 
The church people might prove 
friendly but it is always difficult 


to arrange working hours so we 


can attend church. 
®@e °®@ 


We don’t cook, so we can’t save 
waste fat. And then we get criti- 
cized for that. Red Cross classes 
are nearly all organized for women, 
whereas most Japanese Ameri- 
cans working here are boys. So the 
papers say we don’t volunteer. 
The town’s people believe us dis- 
loyal. There has been no violence, 
but having people call you names 
and do everything to pick a fight 
can become very aggravating. 
The two movies, “Behind the 
Rising Sun” and “The Marines 
at Tarawa,” aroused some an- 
tagonism. Why can’t people see 
that we Americans aren’t respon- 
sible for any of that, and feel as 
badly about it as they do? Don’t 
they have any faith in American 
education? Don’t they think the 
teachers teach either their chil- 
dren or us Japanese Americans 
anything? Would I find such con- 
ditions as these existing anywhere 
in this, my beloved America? 
What do you think? 








Four Americans of Japanese ances- 
try at the Poston Relocation Camp 


Pictured on these pages are four 
boys who have been at ‘Poston 
Relocation Center. No doubt they 
are practicing a hymn for the 
Christian English services held 
every Sunday night in the Center. 
When man-power and trucks are 
available for arranging seats out- 
of-doors, around 600 high-school- 
age Japanese Americans attend. 


Kansas Youth Prepare Kits 
for Russia 


There were about 700 young 
people who came from all over 
Kansas to spend a week-end at 
Hutchinson, for their second Bap- 
tist Youth Fellowship Conven- 
tion. Hutchinson Baptists had a 
unique way of caring for these 
hundreds of young people during 
the convention, for they housed 
them and fed them in the mag- 
nificent 4-H building on the state 
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fair grounds at the edge of the 
city. The large spacious auditori- 
um in the same building was used 
for the general sessions. 

The convention was a huge 
success because it sent young 
people back to their local churches 
bubbling over with practical ideas 
they wanted to put into effect 
immediately, and the reason they 
believed in these ideas was be- 
cause they experienced them in 
action at the state convention. 

One of the four major projects 
undertaken with great enthusi- 
asm at Hutchinson was the prep- 
aration of “Kits for Russia.” 
This was made the project of the 
Junior Hi’s present at the conven- 
tion and the gusto with which 
they went at their project was 
contagious. There were many 
practical difficulties involved. For 
instance, every church sending | 
young people to the convention 
had those young people bring the 
basic materials for a kit per per- 
son, but to cut down the cost per 
person certain Baptist centers 
were asked to bring large quanti- 
ties of various materials. Ottawa 
brought 250 towels, Kansas City 
furnished several hundred pounds 
of hard candy, Hutchinson had 
hundreds of pairs of gloves, and 
so it went across the state. 

At the Sacrifice Supper the 
Saturday night of the convention, 
it was thrilling to see a stack of 
“Kits for Russia” and to know 
that this was one small concrete 
expression of constructive Chris- 
tianity. There will be hundreds of 
additional kits prepared. 





MISSIONARY EDUCATION FOR CHILDREN 


The Children’s World Crusade 





Dear Boys and Girls: 

A very Happy New Year to 
each of you! As I write to you to- 
day the first snow of the year is 


Because I am up so high I can’t 





falling. Large white flakes are fall- 
ing softly to cover the streets and 
sidewalks with a blanket of white. 





see the streets, but I can see the 
roofs of buildings. The pigeons 
walking back and forth on the 
roof just opposite leave dainty 
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tracks in the snow. They seem to 
be very stupid, however, for with 
all their walking they never seem 
to get anywhere. They just pace 
a few steps in one direction then 
turn and retrace those same steps. 
They appear to follow one path 
and in the end they have taken 
many steps but really have cov- 
ered only a short distance. 

What about the boys and girls? 
How many times do your feet turn 
and walk toward your church? 
There are so many interesting 
things to do. You know that on 
New Year’s Day many older peo- 
ple make resolutions. These reso- 
lutions are really promises to do 
something in this New Year that 
you haven’t been doing. Shall 
we decide today to try very 
hard to live up to some new 
promises? 

Shall we try very hard to be in 
Sunday church school every Sun- 
day, and all other meetings held 
with boys and girls during the 
week? Shall we try to be a little 
kinder to boys and girls who may 
be Negro children or Jewish chil- 
dren or Chinese children? 

These two promises will be 
more than enough to keep us busy 
all year. 

Sincerely your friend, 
Florence Stansbury 


Hopi Brownies 


We wish you all might see 
them, with their bright black eyes 
and their thick mops of black 
hair. Most of them are as attrac- 
tive as children can be. 

To be sure they can be naughty 
too, as all children can when they 
have nothing interesting to do. In 
the non-Christian villages, espe- 
cially, upon the high mesas (table 
mountains), they have little to 
play with and don’t seem to know 
how to play. So they are always 
getting into mischief. Can you 
imagine the small stone and clay 


houses, built one on the top of the 
other on the rocky mountaintops? 
The houses are small and the 
streets are narrow and dusty. The 
water has to be carried up from 
a spring on the mountainside or 
even from the plain below. 
These piled up houses and stone 
streets swarm with black-haired 
children who have no yards to 
play in and never a blade of green 
grass. When we call on their 
mothers the children follow us 
from one house to another. When 
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we start there may be only one 
child following us, but by the time 
we’ve finished, the number has 
grown until there is a whole 
crowd. Sometimes we bring pres- 
ents to the new babies, bound to 





their cradle boards: the little 


quilts and dresses and other things 
your church has sent to the Mis- 
sion. For the bigger children there 
are Bible cards and post-cards 
which your churches send too, 
and also picture papers. The chil- 
dren take them eagerly. 


KIOWA AYERICAN INDIAN HYMN 


Meiody and Trandation 


qiven by 


George Hunt. 
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On Saturdays there are classes 
down here at the mission at the 
foot of the Mesa where the vil- 
lages are piled. To these classes 
come not only the Christians’ 
children, but those of the non- 
Christian families. They love the 
classes, where there are happy 
things to do and think about, in 
clean bright rooms. The little ones 
have songs and Bible stories and 
handwork, the bigger girls have 
sewing, and the bigger boys have 
woodwork and such things. 

In summer they have Vacation 
Bible School as soon as school is 
out. They do much the same 
thingsas you children, but I think 
they enjoy it even more, because 
of having so few playthings and so 
few interests. 

We’ve told you about the chil- 
dren on the Mesa. The children 
of the Hopi Christians look hap- 
pier and more contented, as well 
as cleaner and healthier than the 
Mesa children. They even seem 
to play more. The other day we 
noticed a group of them playing 
house in the sand under a peach 
tree. They had a play grinding- 
stone like their mothers’ and were 
grinding sand instead of corn 
meal. They had set up a griddle, 
too, and were pretending to bake 
the good tissue paper bread their 
mothers make. 

These children attend the Sat- 
urday classes, the vacation school, 
Sunday school, and church serv- 
ices. All winter they come to the 
mission on Friday afternoon and 
one of the missionaries teaches 
them new hymns and songs. 

Often when they are sick, or 
have a toothache or an earache, 
they come to the Mission for help; 
or when they have a cut finger or 
a stubbed toe. Even in the night 
there will be a pounding at the 
mission door, and father or mother 
will call to the missionaries that 


one of the children is sick. Then 





the mission car may chug across 
rough, black desert roads and 
carry the little sufferer to the 
hospital 20 miles away. 

You can see that these little 
“brownies” are dear to the mis- 
sionaries. And we hope they will 
be dear to you too.—Florence 
Crannell Means. 


You Will Be Good to Then, 
Won’t You? 


Wallace Wang of West China 
was coming to America. He was 
dean of West China Union Theo- 
logical College, and now had re- 
ceived a fellowship that entitled 
him to two years’ study in New 
York City. 

War with Japan was going on, 
but those who were to be China’s 
leaders must receive training to 
fit them for the task of guiding 
the nation. China was resisting 
the enemy to the utmost, but the 
leaders of the church were re- 
solved that there must be no 
hatred of the Japanese people. All 
over the land the Christians, 
grown-ups and children alike, were 
so resolved. 

Wallace Wang’s little 10-year- 
old son was one of these. Just now 
he was thrilled with the thought 
of his father’s going abroad. 

Suddenly he exclaimed, “Daddy, 
you are going to a school where 
there will be Japanese students, 
you say?” 

“Yes,” answered his father, “I 
see’ some Japanese names in the 
catalogue.” 

“Then,” said the little boy, 
smiling up at his father, “you 
will be good to them, won’t you, 
Daddy?” 

And you may be sure that his 
father answered, “Yes, my son, 
I will.” —Edith Traver. 


Making Pottery in Burma 


He was a potter’s helper—this 
little Burmese boy who showed 
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us into the large, low thatch shed 
in the potters’ village in Bassein, 
Burma. 

Here he led us to the master 
potter sitting on the ground be- 
side his potter’s wheel, a solid 
wooden wheel set horizontally in 
the ground. We watched while 
the man took a lump of specially 
prepared clay and roughly shaped 
it into a bowl in the center of the 
wheel. Then he spoke to the boy 
who began making the wheel go 
round and round with his feet. 
Faster and faster it went. The 
boy smiled at our wonder at his 
speed. 

Then as the wheel whirled, the 
potter shaped the clay with his 
hands—one hand inside to shape 
it and the other outside the vessel. 
It grew like magic under his hand. 
First it was a thick squat bowl, 
then taller and thinner. Then the 
potter held his fist inside and 
bulged out the sides as the boy 
continued to make the wheel go 
round very rapidly. With his 
thumb the potter shaped the lip. 
It was a rice pot! When the rice 
pot was finished, the boy took it 
off the potter’s wheel and put it 
with many others to dry before 
firing. 

The boy showed us the kilns 
where the pottery is fired—large 
brick ovens heated with wood 
fires. The pottery is put in, care- 
fully stacked. Then the doorway 
is walled up with bricks and mud, 
and the fire started. It must be 
kept burning continuously a cer- 
tain number of hours. Then the 
fire is let die; the kiln cools, and 
the pottery is taken out. 

A number of different things are 
made in this Burmese potters’ 
village—trice pots, water jars, oil 
jars, goblets, flower pots and 
vases, teapots, toy pots, made as 
pottery has been made through 
the ages in many different lands. 
—Genevieve Sharp Sowards. 
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MISSIONS CROSS WORD PUZZLE PAGE 


No. 24—The Man Born Blind 96. 


2. “they called . . . parents of 


Across 


him.” John 9:18. 


| te = SSS 


Luke 
10. 
12. 


6:12. 


Genus of insects. 
“I was blind, now I... 


John 9:25. 


in prayer to God,” 


$2. “He that hath. . 


“Thou . . . both seen him.” 
John 9:37. 


. “(which is by interpretation, 


. . «).” John 9:7. 

Eagle’s nest. 

. to hear, 
let him hear.” Luke 14:35. 

“that he was born...” 
John 9:2. 

*. . . he had thus spoken.” 















































13. North River. ; 
14. The letter C. John 9:6. ; 
1 Reve 38. ““whether he be a sinner or 
17. “but he said . . . he.” John de I know not.” John 
9:9 (two words). 9:25. : 
18. “And it was the sabbath 40. “A. . . that is called Jesus 
_. »* Iohn 9:14. made clay.” John 9:11. 
19. “Ye do... , not knowing 41. “Isnot thishethat .. . and 
the secriptures.’’ Matt. begged.” John 9:8. 
22 :29, 42. “What did he... thee.” 
20. Two sevenths of Finland. John 9 :26. 
21. “whom the lord when he 44. Fourth note in scale. 
. shall find watching.” 46. Dry. 48. Postscript. 
Luke 12:37. 50. New Jersey. 52. South Africa. 
23. Compass point. 54. Deputy Lieutenant, 
25. “and I will give you...” 55. “Then said I,...,” Jer. 
Matt. 11:28. 4:10. 
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Last Month’s Puzzle 


“for the Jews hada... al- 
ready.” John 9:22. 

. . . John. 

“How ... a man that is a 


%° 


sinner do such miracles. 
John 9:16. 

“IT must... the works of 
him that sent me.” John 
9:4. 

Yea. 


A saying of Jesus is 2, 5, 21, 36, 


38, 


1. 


oO - 


9. 


ll. 


14. 
15. 


18. 


19, 


40, 60 and 61 combined. 


Down 


“‘that the works of God 
should be made... in 
him.” John 9:3. 


. One of the disciples; thorium. 
. “Thou art .. . disciple.”’ 
John 9:28. 


. Plural ending of nouns. 


Grand Secretary. 
“T have told you already, and 
ye did not . . .” John 9:27. 


. “the wild beast shall... 


them.” Hosea 13:8. 
“‘and he... the eyes.”’ 


John 9:6. 

“Give God the. . .” John 
9:24. 

“and . . . seeing.” John 9:7. 


“that he hath opened thine 
.. .” John 9:17. 

“Ancient royal city of the 
Canaanites. Josh. 11:2. 

Exclamation of inquiry. 
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22. Size of shot. 24. Half an em. 
26. “turned about with a very 
small .. .” Jas. $:4. 

27. Tunes. 

28. “Neither haththisman... , 
not his parents.” John 9:3. 

30. Golf mound. 

31. Month in Hebrew calendar. 


33. “Go to the... ,” Prov. 
6:6. 

34. Tin. 

86. “Go ... in the pool of Si- 


loam.” John 9:7. 

$7. Under this title (L.). 

39. “If this man were not... 
God, he could do nothing.” 
John 9:33. 


41. “he ... on the ground.” 
John 9:6. 

48. “. . . think I know.” John 
9:25. 

a* . long . . . Laminthe 
world, I am the light.” John 
935. 

47. “and made . . . of the spit- 
tle.” John 9:6. 


49. Turkish commander. 
51. ““because they feared the 


s.”” John 9:22. 
53. “he is of age; ... him.” 
John 9:21. 


57. Royal Navy. 
58. “‘and I washed, and... 
see.” John 9:15. 
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Pattern for Stewardship 
A Meditation for Women 


By Guiapys S. RomEYN 


The stage settings are simple— 
an altar, center backstage, with 
space on either side wide enough 
for one person, and flanked by 
plain dark drapes; an easy chair 
at right front; a reading stand 
at left front. 

The Indian woman and the 
Burmese woman are symbolical 
of the current missionary study 
themes. The pantomime provides 
a pictorial background for the 
narration. The musical selections 
accompany both the reading and 
the action, and should be re- 
peated until the conclusion of 
each episode. The selections are 
as follows: (1) Sweet Hour of 


Prayer; (2) Lord, Speak to Me 
That I May Speak; (8) In Christ 
There Is No East nor West; (4) 
Give of Your Best to The Master; 
(5) I Would Be True. 

To the Triumphal March from 
“Aida,” the InpIAN WomAN and 





the Burmese WomaN enter from 
opposite sides and take their 
places at either side of the altar, 
where they remain throughout 
the dramatization. They stand 
quietly, as interested human be- 
ings,—not rigidly, as statues. 

NARRATOR enters and takes her 
place by the reading stand. Music 
ceases. NARRATOR reads as though 
speaking in soliloquy: “I heard 
the voice of my conscience asking: 
How shall I render a good account 
of my Stewardship in the season 
that lies just ahead?” (Pauses) 
And I began to meditate. 

I must be PRAYERFUL... . 
At the very beginning of each new 
hour of endeavor I must remember 
to pray. For if I am overwrought, 
I shall need Christ’s quieting Pres- 
ence. If I am heavy with weariness, 
I shall need the lift of His limitless 
power. If I am enmeshed in the 
monotony of endless tasks, I shall 
need the thrill of His voice speak- 
ing my name and telling me His 
Kingdom will come sooner if I do 
my share... yes, my Steward- 
ship must begin with praying. 
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(During this reading, the Pray- 
inc WomaN enters, kneels at the 
altar and bows in prayer. She 
rises at the close of the reading, 
and leaves the stage with head 
bowed as if in meditation. Music 
continues until she passes from 
sight.) 

Narrator: J must be EDU- 
CATED. .. . How else can I 
pass on the knowledge that my 
Society must have? I must study 
until the compassion of my heart 
and the keenness of my mind unite 
in new eloquence! Then shall I be 
able to speak with eager authority 
words which will reach women like 
myself, and which will warm them, 
stir them, challenge them, until thy 
too read, and learn, and work, and 
give. . . . Stewardship demands 
that 1 EDUCATE myself. 

(During this reading, the Stupy- 
ING WomaN enters left, crosses to 
chair and seats herself. She ex- 
amines several of the current 
study books on the American 
Indian and Southeast Asia, which 
she has brought with her, makes 
notes, pausing occasionally as 
if in thought. She exits at right, 
unhurriedly, when NARRATOR 
finishes reading.) 

Narrator: I must be an ART- 
IST ... For artistry puts beauty 
into stewardship. I must use the 
colors of every race, and show that 
none can live in self-sufficient isola- 
tion. I must paint boldly, dipping my 
brushes in the oils of love and toler- 
ance, allowing no blur of prejudice 
to mar my craftsmanship, Nor fear 
the critics who may say foolishly 
that East and West shall never 
know each other! Let me paint a 
picture of world brotherhood—an 
artist whose canvas shall be the 
lives I touch in my Society. 

(As Narrator reads, the In- 
TERPRETING WomaAN, with palette 
and brushes, enters right, walks 
slowly toward the Inp1an Woman, 
gazing at her in the manner of an 
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artist studying her model. Then 
she faces the Burmese Woman. 
After a moment or two she lays 
palette and brushes on the altar. 
Turning to face audience, she 
joins hands with both women as 
she stands in front of the altar 


between them. The pose should 


show sympathetic fellowship, and 
should be held until reading is 
finished, when the INTERPRETING 
Woman picks up her equipment 
and backs slowly toward the exit, 
studying the faces of the models 
as she does so.) 

Narrator: I must be CHRIST- 
CENTERED. . . . It will not be 
enough to abound in good deeds 
unless I do all to the glory of Christ. 
My stewardship must mean that I 
love him and that I want to prove it 
by centering my life in Him. Sup- 
pose I planned a wonderful pro- 
gram just because I wanted my 
meeting to be better than any other. 
Suppose I were satisfied with the 
approval of my friends when in my 
heart I knew Christ had called me 
to do much better. Suppose my gift 
box were to hold more than any 
other (though it could easily have 
contained twice as much because 
God had prospered me!)—All these 
would count for litile. In humility 
and love, I must keep Christ in the 
center of all my serving. 

(During this speech, the Con- 
SECRATED Woman enters left, 
reading her Bible. Reaching the 
altar, she pauses, profile to audi- 
ence, and looks upward as though 
listening to a Heavenly Voice. 
Her exit is timed to coincide 
with the closing words of the 
NARRATOR. ) 

Narrator: I must be an EX- 
AMPLE. . . . Itis a challenging 
thing to be a Baptist woman! There 
will be some who will judge my de- 
nomination by me. I am living for 
or against my church—not only on 
Sunday, not only at prayer meet- 
ing, not only when the Missionary 





Society meets—but when I miss a 
bus, or pass by misery with eyes 
averted, or rationalize about using 
my car for pleasure, or use the truth 
lightly. Someone may think: “‘That 
is the way these Baptists manage 
their Christianity!” And, alas, 
would be only myself yielding to the 
temptation of a whim. Yes, I must 
be a steadfast example. The eyes of 
little children, of eager youth, of 
critical adults, are watching and 
judging Baptist womanhood. I 
must live radianily in God's sight, 
moment by moment, and all will be 
well with my stewardship. 

(During this speech, the Every- 
pay Woman enters with flowers, 
which she places on the altar, 
arranging them for beauty of 
effect. The Curp (with a few 
wild flowers) follows her, un- 
noticed, and stands watching as 
she decorates the altar. As Every- 
pAY Woman finishes, the Cu1tp 
goes to her and shyly offers the 
wild flowers, which she accepts 
with a smile of uhderstanding and 
places with the others on the 
altar. Caur~p nods approval, and 
smiling at each other, they exit, 
hand in hand. 
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Narrator: Thus did I meditate, 
and lo, my conscience showed me 
a clear vision of what would come 
to pass if I should follow this 
simple pattern of selfless thoughts 
and deeds. (Counting on the fin- 
gers of one hand, she continues) 

Imustbe P rayerful— 

Imustbe E ducated— 

I must be an A rtist— 

I must be C hrist-centered— 

I must.be an E xample. 
(Repeats with growing revelation 
and emphasis) 





P-E-A-C-E . . . Peacel 
(Lifts eyes and hands with palms 
up) 

Thy Peacel 


(Holds pose briefly, then exits as 
Organist begins “When Peace 
Like a River.” The AMERICAN 
Inp1anN Woman and Burmese 
Woman follow.) 


WOMEN OVERSEAS 
(Continued from page 49) 
the grandmother had bewitched 
both mother and baby so they 
were ostracized to starve to death. 
The father of the baby said, 
“What can I do? The baby is 
bewitched and will bring all man- 
ner of evil upon our tribe?” So I 
have a five-weeks-old baby to 
care for, with the help of my girls. 
The baby weighed four pounds 
but has gained one pound in a 
week, so I think he will survive. 


/ His mother must have left him 


with a strong constitution, or he 
would never have lived. His little 
brother, who is five years old, is 
with me, too, and helps me a lot. 
God surely led in saving the life 
of these children and breaking up 
that hole of heathenism. The 
witch doctor has been reported 
to the state, for the Belgian gov- 
ernment is doing all that it can 
to exterminate this evil. The life 
of the old grandmother has been 
saved, but the fear of the witch 
doctor is still there. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 33) 
and his place in tomorrow’s world. 
(Friendship Press; 180 pages; $1.) 
eee 


Frederick Bohn Fisher, 
World Citizen, by We:tuy H. 
Fisuer, is the story of the life of 
the brilliant and beloved Bishop 
Fisher, written by his widow. Dr. 
Fisher was elected Bishop at the 
age of 38, the youngest bishop 
that the church had had for 100 
years. He possessed a keen mind, 
a winsome personality, and a 
devout faith in God. His death, 
at the age of 56, took from the 
Christian world one of its ablest 
and esteemed Christian leaders. 
This well written and compre- 
hensive biography will “bring 
back to us the qualities which 
made Fred Fisher what he was.” 
(Macmillan; 257 pages; $2.50.) 


Books Received 


Peace is the Victory, edited by 
Harrop A. FREEMAN, a compilation 
of 18 chapters by 18 contributors in- 


cluding John Haynes Holmes, Harry { ; . 


Emerson Fosdick, E. Stanley Jones, 
Albert W. Palmer, and others. Har- 
per and Brothers. 253 pages, $1.50. 


Prejudice: Japanese-Americans, 
Symbol of Racial Intolerance, by CAREY 
McWiu1aMs. Little Brown and Co., 
337 pages, $3.00. 

Missionary Doctor: The Story of 
Twenty Years in Africa, by Mary 
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RELIGIOUS ART CATALOGUE 


Our eight-page illustrated catalogue of color 
reproductions of Religious Art is now — 
for distribution. 
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10 West 33rd St. New York 1, N. Y. 
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Fiorp Cusxman, Harper and Broth- 
ers, 279 pages, $2.75. 

Walkin’ Preacher of the Ozarks, 
by Guy Howarp. Harper and Broth- 
ers, 273 pages, $2.50. 

The Constant Fire, by ALLAN 
Knicgut Cuatmers, Scribners, 172 
pages, $2.00. 

Highroads of the Universe, by J. 
Giover Jounson. Scribners, 316 
pages, $2.50. 

The Church Looks Forward, by 
Witu1am Temp es, late Archbishop 
of Canterbury. Macmillan, 193 pages, 
$2.00. 

The Relevance of the Bible, by H. 
H. Rowtzy. Macmillan, 192 pages, 
$1.75. 

The Cross and the Eternal Order, 
by Henry W. Cxrarx. Macmillan, 
$19 pages, $2.50. 





Absenteeism . . . Membership 


Reduce the one — Increase the other 


The Nelson Attendance Plan 
Ils doing this for Baptist Churches 
everywhere. Send Card for Samples, 
Details, PROOF. No Obligation 
Whatever. 


Church Attendance, Inc. 


933 Dime Bank Bidg. Detroit, Michigan 

















AN APPROPRIATE NEW YEAR GREETING 


MISSIONS 


152 Madison Avenue, New York City 


What could be more appropriate for a 
New Year Greeting than a Gift Sub- 
scription to MISSIONS? Month after 
month it would bring cheer and inspira- 


own renewal, or hand it to your Club 
Manager. 


Additional names and addresses should be written on a 
separate piece of paper and $1 enclosed for each name 
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or shut-in. 

{ SEND THE MAGAZINE TO | 

Moreover, MISSIONS is a particularly ; Want sens .0020c0cneeahedeualbeieenheneatessdaseqn tt | 
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the 
world’s greatest blight today will be a 
first order of business for every Govern- 
ment as soon as the war is over. And 
thanks to a new and ingenious method 
devised by a devoted Christian mission- 
ary, millions will be learning to read so 
quickly, and with such comprehension, it 
will seem almost like a miracle. 

But what will these millions be reading? 
Will they read political dogmas or re- 
ligious doctrines of antagonistic ways of 
life? Or shoddy tales of human frailties? 
OR will their reading be the World’s 
Greatest Book — the Holy Bible — the 
Christian Gospel of good-will toward all 
men the way of life which has stood 
the test of centuries? IT’S UP TO YOU! 

Yes, every Christian has a responsibil- 
ity that cannot be avoided, a challenge 
that must be met. 

Fortunately, the tools to do this great 
work are already at hand. The Bible has 


@ The great problem of illiteracy 


been translated and printed in the lan- 
guages of the great masses — 1062 in all, 
including Braille for the blind. The 
American Bible Society is ready, able 
and eager to act for you in publishing 
and distributing the Scriptures. Much 
hard work has been done, but much more 
remains. Funds are urgently needed and 
the appeal is to YOU. 

The American Bible Society welcomes 
outright gifts from individuals or organi- 
zations. For those desiring to give and re- 
ceive at the same time, the Society offers 
an Annuity Agreement, which thousands 
have found provides a generous income 
while gratifying a spiritual longing to do 
good for mankind throughout the world. 

Today — right now — fill out the cou- 
pon below and you will receive full details 
of the Annuity Plan by return mail — no 
obligation, of course. 


Send the coupon NOW! 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY, Bible House, New York 22, N. Y. 
© Please send me, without obligation, your booklet B-80 entitled “A Gift That 


Lives.”” () I enclose $ 


wherever need exists. 


| 

| 

for the world-wide distribution of the Scriptures 
| 

| 
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JANUARY 14-31 


Caught by the Camera 
(Lllustrations in this Issue) - 
Arrica—Leopoldville Textile mill, 
84; Kimpese school girl, 34; Scenes, 
Sona Bata, 35; Alice O. Jorgenson, 
35; A Kasai evangelist and family, 
35; Sona Bata house, 36; .Congo 
River automobile ferry, 37; Prepar- 
ing bread, 38; Sona Bata clinic, 39; 
Three Belgian Congo children, 40; 
Congo belles coiffures, 40. 

AMERICANS OF JAPANESE ANCEs- 
TRY—Scenes at Tule Lake and Mini- 
doka, 10-15; Four men at the Poston 
Relocation Camp, 55. 

Curna—Pootung University, Shang- 
hai, 18; Area of Shanghai, 19. 

Evurore—League of Nations Pal- 
ace, 8. 

Nicaracua—Nurses at the Bap- 
tist Hospital in Managua, 50. 

PersonaLities—Richard L. Mce- 
Kinney, Ph.D., 27; Rev. Gunnar 
Hoglund, 47; Henry E. Allen, 26; 
J. Hills Miller, 26; Mrs. Leslie E. 
Swain, 26; H. LaMarr Rice, 26; 
May A. Coggins, 49; Dora L. Hall, 
51; Nelida Irizarry, 51; Mrs. Edwin 
H. Kinney, 51; G. B. Oxnam, S. M. 
Cavert, B. E. Mays, 41. 

PuirrPineE Istanps—Ambulance 
and student nurses at Iloilo Hospital, 
48. 

MiscELLANEOUs—Scenes of Church 
Extension Project, Highland Park, 
St. Paul, Minn., 47; The M.S. Grips- 
holm, 23; Springfield Assn. girls with 
Miss N. Pauline Wells, 54; New 
Testaments, Bucknell University, 24. 

















MISSIONS @ 


Western Schedule churehes and communities rang- 
for Mrs. Leslie E. Swain ing from the rural and the small 
Mrs. Leslie E. Swain, President 





of the Northern Baptist Conven- or CHOIR GOWNS 






tion, will visit western states after PULPIT ROBES 

the first of the year. A schedule Vestments « Hengings * Stoles 
é oe Embreoideries, Etc. 

covering the larger centers is in NEW CATALOG on Request 


the process‘ of completion. Mrs. 
Swain has just concluded a heavy 
schedule of engagements in state 
conventions, associations, great 
Commission sessions, and women’s Subscribe to 
rallies. Her messages have been 
enthusiastically received. 


An Interesting Experiment in 
Cultural Relationships 


(Continued from page 25) 


persistent emphasis on brother- 
hood. A training conference in 
New York on October 29-30 
launched the project. Results of 
the experiment will be published 


229 West 48th Street 
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town to city residential and throb- 
bing, down-town life, include: 
Rev. David Barnwell, Summit, 
N. J.; Rev. Otto P. Churchill, 
Stepney Depot, Conn.; Rev. R. 
LaRue Cober, Rochester, N. Y.; 
Rev. J. Earle Edwards, Queens 
Village, N. Y.; Rev. Ellery B. 
Haskell, Chester, Pa.; Rev. Louis 
F. Kirlin, Pitman, N. J. 


THE CONVERTED CATHOLIC MAGAZINE 


This valuable magazine is edited by a group of converted 
Roman Catholic Priests 
s to bring the light of Gospel Christianity to Roman Catholics 
orm Protestants on Roman Catholic teachings 
e to Ministers, Missionaries, Sunday School teachers 


ind practices. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE IS ONLY $1.00 A YEAR 


(Canada and Foreign $1.25) 


ORDER FROM: 
CHRIST’S MISSION 


"ae, ae ne oe oe 








later in the year. The six Baptist 
pastors, selected partly because of 
their known interest in the prob- 
lem and because they represented 
a cross-section of several types of 


Sprairuat Mosi.izaTion is rallying 
forces for permanent peace, for social 
justice, and for inter-racial goodwill as 
well as for moral and religious revival. 

Our Crusade, however, concentrates on 
preservation of the democratic process, 
upon making the State servant instead of 
master, upon retaining the spirit as well 
as the letter of constitutional government 


NO TIME 


TO READ: 


We read U. S., foreign peri- 












odicals. books, speeches; give 
you each week best anecdotes, 
illustrative Fone) pes Pan For 










eakers, cha 
prenerse- ey re Thed eer fr 
of publication. Sub. 

$2 for six months’ aa (26 
issues). Money-back guarantee, 


QUOTE, Dept. B indianapolis 









ANNUITIES PROVIDE 


1. An Income for you 


Help for Christ's Cause 










A WAY TO GIVE 
AND TO RECEIVE” 





AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 


2 MADISON AVENUE NEW YOR 














— each of which is essential to those 
things which matter most. 

As no one starts drinking to become a 
drunkard, no people start concentrating 
powers in government to effect totali- 
tarian control of body, mind and soul. 
The clergy in Germany were among 
those who were sure “it could not happen.” 

We hope our concern is ill-founded but 
believe America moves toward pagan 
state-ism at the totalitarian level and 
that the farther the trend advances the 
more costly and difficult its reversal. It 
were better to be alarmed without justi- 
fication than to be complacent until it is 


SPIRITUAL MOBILIZATION 


too late! That may explain the rapidly 
growing concern among clergy. 

There is a world-wide revolution! It 
has come to America! We cannot and 
should not stop it, but we ought to direct 
it for conservation and increase of spirit- 
ual values, social emancipation and basic 
freedoms, freedoms for which our men 
fight and which our President has ac- 
claimed vital. Free pulpit, free press, free 
enterprise, free assembly and free speech 
cannot be taken for granted! 

This Crusade is forward looking. It has 
no yen to go back to any “good old days.” 
It champions the American, Christian 
“climate” in which individuals are sacred. 
It is anti-fascistic, anti-communistic and 
anti-stateistic. 

If you believe eternal vigilance is not 
only the price of liberty but a patriotic 
and Christian duty, write for our latest 
tracts and for the address of our repre- 
sentative clergymen in your district. 


SPIRITUAL MOBILIZATION 


JAMES W. FIFIELD, JR., D.D., Founder and Director 


om ae om oe © © oe oe © ow © ob 6 a 6 6 6 @® oe 6 6 6 6 a 6 6 6 6 6 ee 
SPIRITUAL MOBILIZATION 
411 W. Sth Street, Dept. IM, Los Angeles 13, Calif. 


I am interested in the program and purposes of Spiritual Mobilization. Please send me infor- 
mation how I may help further this work. I understand there will be no financial obligation 


whatsoever. 


© Minister 





0 Layman 
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thoritative knowledge has made 
our conferences valuable. Her 
charming Christian personality 


TIDINGS 
(Continued from page 51) 


ing and moving addresses have 
enriched our programs. Her au- 





po mame : hens se ? Py KY) ms CK +) has won our hearts. To her and to 
are in New XOrk. It 1s logs a the department Chicago Baptists 
the Christian Friendliness offices 5 Al ia ) (: SLSISS: say, “Thank you and Godspeed.” 
should be there also. The time is Ss) NIDO " — Amy Warder Osgood. 
opportune beca the D -} 

Ppo ee THE LAST WORD 


ment’s old home in Chicago, the 
Baptist Missionary Training 
School has sold its building and 
is being established in another 
part of the city. In New York the 
department will be just as avail- 
able to the churches all over the 
land who supply volunteers and 





Free — no obligation. 
Benjamin N. Begve, Dept. 4800, Circle 
Tower, Indianapolis 4, Ind. 


From Mrs. B. L. Eicher, wife 
of the pastor of the First Baptist 
Church of Bay City, Mich., came 
the following letter: 

Enclosed find check for $1.00 for 


| which please send Misstons for one 
year to the U.S. O., Bay City, Mich., 








in other ways loyally promote WITHOUT A PEER FOR 1948 for our soldiers in service who find 


Christian Friendliness activities. 
Chicago Baptists have profited by 
its presence in their city and at its ; 
departure express their apprecia- 
tion of the way Mrs. Edwin H. 
Kinney, the Executive Secretary, 
has given her time and talents to 





rest and recreation there. The ladies 
of our Women’s Missionary Society 
voted to have this done. 


What the Bay City Women’s 
Society has done can be done by 
other societies and church organi- 
zations. Once again the suggestion 


ores 
community projects. Her convinc- 5, 4 reveu co., 158 Fifth Ave, New York 10, N.Y. iS pertinent. Go and do likewise. 





Denominational Directory 


Nore.—This abbreviated Denominational Directory is substituted for the 
complete directory which will be published in a later issue. Space limitations 
make it impossible to publish the complete directory more frequently.—Eb. 


Missions Magazine 
Editor—William B. Lipphard, 152 Madison Ave., New York, 16, N. Y. 


The Northern Baptist Convention 


152 Madison Avenue, New York, 16, N. Y. 
Gerresponding Secretary—Rev. J. C. Hazen. 
Treasurer—H. J. Manson. 


American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 


152 Madison Avenue, New York, 16, N. Y. 
Home Secretary—Rev. Jesse R. Wilson. Treasurer—Forrest Smith. 


The American Baptist Home Mission Society 


212 Fifth Avenue, New York, 10, N. Y. 
Executive Secretary—Rev. G. Pitt Beers. Treasurer—S. E. Hening. 


Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 


152 pepaten Avene. New York, 16, N. Y. 
Home Secretary—Miss Irene A. Jones. Treasurer—Miss Annie E. Root. 


Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission Society 
152 Madison Avenue, New York, 16, N. Y. 
Exeoutive Sec Miss Alice W. 8. Brimson. 
Treasurer— Miss R. Howe. 


American Baptist Publication Society 


Main office, 1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 3, Pa. Branches: Chicago. 

72 E. Randolph St.; Los Angeles, 354 8. Spr St.; Kansas City, 110? 
McGee 8t.; Seattle, Wash., 510 Ranke bide. pueate, 223 Church 8t. 
Executive ya "Luther Wealey 8 

Treasurer—Elvin L. th. 


American Baptist Historical Society 


Chester, Pa. 
Librarian—Charies E. Batten. Treasurer—G. O. Phillips. 





Board of Education 


152 Madison Avenue, New York, 16, N. Y. 
Executive Secretary—Rev. Luther Wesley Smith. 
Secretary of Missionary Education—Miss Dorothy A. Stevens. 


Baptist Youth Fellowship 


~— opie Mates foveing, yiew ¥ ork, 28, N. Y. 
ucation retary— Miss e P. ppen. 
Youth Secretary—Rev. Oliver deWolf Cummings. 


The Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board 


152 Madison Avenue, New York, 16, N. Y. 
Executive Director—Rev. M. Forest Ashbrook. 
Treasurer—J. Herbert Case. . 


National Council of Northern Baptist Men 


152 Madison Avenue, New York. uf N. Y. 
Chairman—Romain C. Hassrick. Secretary—E. W. Parsons. 


Council on Christian Social Progress 


152 Madison Avenue, New York, . N. Y. 
Secretary—Donald B. Cloward. Chairman—Pro {. William G. Mather. 


National Committee on Woman’s Work 


152 Madison Avenue, New York, 16, N. Y. 
Chairman—Mrs. E. W. Parsons; Secretary—Miss Alice W. 8. Brimson. 


Council on Finance and Promotion 


152 Madison Avenue, New York, 16, N. Y. 
General Director of Promotion— Earl F. Adams. 
Assistant Treasurer—H. R. Bowler. 


LITERATURE AND Lins gmoney 152 Madison Ave., New York, 16, N. Y. 
Stereopticon Lectures may also be had wom State and City Secretaries. 
Free literature from every State 


RUMPORD PRESS 
CONCORD WN.H. 


















JUDSON KEYSTONE 
GRADED COURSES 


Church school lessons aimed to meet 
the specific needs of pupils from 
the Nursery to the Senior age. Reg- 
ularly revised and perfected under 
the guidance of the Council on 
Christian Education. 


NURSERY 
“Learning in the Nursery Class” 


Age 3 years 


“Home Guidance in Religion” 
Nursery Pictures 


BEGINNERS 
“Guiding Beginners in 
Growth” 
Stories for Beginners 


Ages 4, 5 
Christion 


Picture Sets Messages to Parents 


PRIMARY Ages 6,7, 8 
“Learning God's Way for Us" 
“Working with God” 


"Working and Learning in God's 
World” 


Primary Graded Bible Leaflets 
Picture Sets 
Activity Materials 


Messages to Parents 


JUNIOR Ages 9, 10, 11 


Short Units of Selected Study to 
Foster Christian Growth 


Pupils’ Workbooks and Teachers’ 
Texts 


Resource Materials— Missionary 
Packets 


Messages to Parents 


JUNIOR HIGH Ages 12, 13, 14 
Quarterly Units of Applied Teach- 
ing in the Art of Christian Living 
Pupils’ and Teachers’ Textbooks 


SENIOR Ages 15, 16, 17 
"Youth Learning the Christian Life” 
and Similar Practical Studies 


Pupils’ and Teachers’ Textbooks 








STORY WORLD 


Simple entertaining stories and 
articles for children up to 9. Four 
pages. 









Your Own Publication Society 
Offers the Help You Need 


To The American Baptist Publication Society the responsibility of preparing 
Northern Bapti 


the right Christian teaching materials for use by ists is a 
solemn mandate—an endowed privilege that is taken seriously by every 
editor and craftsman. How well your Society has succeeded in creating the 
lesson helps and publications best fitted to the distinct needs of local - 
tist church and Sunday school workers is attested by the increasing use of 
these materials from year to yeor. Churches which are "100-Percenters” 
in their use are found most often among the strong evangelistic and mis- 
sionary churches of our Convention. You lend power to the Baptist witness 
and strength to our Kingdom task when you employ these materials that 
are prep A Pp 4 ity for you. 









Examination Earn a 
Copies es = 100-Percenter 
Sent on Certificate for 
Request B | B L E Your Church 








FOUR PUPIL STORY PAPERS FOR USE WITH EITHER GRADED OR UNIFORM LESSONS 


"TEENS 


A greatly varied diet of whole- 
some reading for teensters. Eight 
packed pages. 


JUNIORS 


Eight pages of constructive things 
for, by and about Junior boys 
and girls. 








EFFECTIVE CHRISTIAN TEACHING 


Calls for Consecration, Preparation, and THE RIGHT TEACHING MATERIALS 


IMPROVED UNIFORM 
LESSON QUARTERLIES 


Long-experienced, departmen- 
talized aids to the teaching of the 
International Uniform Sunday 
School Lessons, created especially 
for Baptist church schools that pre- 
fer the uniform, scriptural basis in 
their curriculum. 
ADULT CLASS 
The big, popular pupil's and 
teacher's quarterly 


HOME 
The quarterly for parents and 
members of the Home Department 


BIBLE LESSONS 
An inexpensive four-page weekly 


YOUNG PEOPLE'S CLASS 
A quarterly with specific youth 
aims 


INTERMEDIATE-SENIOR CLASS 
A quarterly with keen teen-age 
interest 


JUNIOR CLASS 
The quarterly for junior boys and 
girls 
JUNIOR TEACHER 
For the teacher of Juniors 
PRIMARY TEACHER 
The primary tecther's quarterly 
PRIMARY PUPIL'S LEAFLET 
A four-page weekly lesson leaflet 


BIBLE LESSON PICTURES 
The familiar roll of large 
illustrations 


PICTURE LESSONS 
The popular weekly picture card 


Baptist Leader 


The increasingly popular monthly 
magazine for all church and Sun- 
day school workers, with graded 
treatment of the Uniform Lessons. 









YOUNG PEOPLE 


Top-flight stories, articles and 
pictures of current interest for 
young people and adults, 






AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATIONS 


72 E. Randolph St., Chicago 1, iil. 


THE AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
352 S. Spring St., Los Angeles 13, Calif 


1701-1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 























Every Branch ¢ Bearing Fruit 


\ 


Plan Your Enlistment Early 


F YOUR CHURCH, like most Northern Baptist churches, will hold its 
I annual Every Member Enlistment this spring, now is the time to start 
preparations. 


The first step is to examine carefully the 1945 Every Member Packet, 
which has been sent to every church. The materials include a Manual of 
Instructions revised to fit the changing times, and have been carefully 
worked out to help you to put on a successful Enlistment. 


Copies of most of the leaflets contained in the packet may be ordered free 
of charge from your state office, in quantities sufficient to distribute to 
your church membership. Churches which have used the Every Member 
materials each year agree as to their high spiritual content, and their value 
in helping to provide a lasting basis for the church’s ministry. 


A well-planned Every Member Enlistment is timely preparation for the 
postwar era, when the ability of the Christian church to make its message 
and influence felt will depend upon the fullest support of all its members. 
No church can be of any real service unless it is fully alive . . . and that 
requires ‘‘Every Branch Bearing Fruit.” 


The Every Member Enlistment Packet for 1945 contains in addition 
to the Manual, a special folder for young people, one for town and coun- 
try churches, an Order of Service for Enlistment Sunday, a leaflet about 
the Unified Budget, one about the church and the new income tax, and 
the popular Our Church Needs No Money, etc. Write your state office 
for this material, AND ORDER AS SOON AS POSSIBLE. 


CONVENTION 











